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AMONG THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 


HE life of the mountaineer is one that 
we love to call idyllic. It is far differ- 
ent from any other life that we know, and 


tis led amid such awful scenes, such pro- 

silence, and with such entire sim- 
dlicity, that we force ourselves to say, 
“Well, it is these people and none others 


IL. 


that have found the true and enduring fibre 
of life!” We look upon their solitary ham- 
lets with reverence ; we praise their uncouth 
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MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 


tongues ; and we engraft their habits, their 
songs, and their manner of dress, upon our 
better civilization, and dream that we have 
brought in a little pure blood, and that we 


are better for it. It may be true that it is 
80, yet, after all, we cannot but be glad that 
we may select what seems to us to be good, 


and that we may leave behind what we do 
not want. It is to be doubted, for instance, 
whether it would pay us well to live upon food 
like that which is devoured in this idyllic life. 
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The sustenance of the highlanders con- 
sists almost entirely of meal, milk, and drip- 
pings, with a few vegetables and a little fruit. 
Meat is not included in their daily diet, but 
is generally only indulged in on one of the 
great festivals of the year—at the Carnival, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, Xirmess * (or wake), and 
Christmas. Breakfast consists everywhere 
of bread-soup, with milk, or greasy water- 
soup, and a kind of cake called Koch; at 
nine o’clock a second breakfast, or lunch, is 
served, varying according to the work to be 
done: at harvest and thrashing time, bread- 
and-milk, or boiled preserved fruits; pota- 
toes also, which have slowly made their way 
as an article of diet, frequently appear ; and, 
when times are very good, a little small- 
beer, called Schéps, or Heinzel, is indulged 
in. At three o’clock—in some places every 
day, in others only at harvest-time—vesper- 
bread is served. Dinner consists of maize- 
cakes, turnips, and seurkrout, with dump- 
lings and sweet or sour milk; for supper, 
rye-dumplings, called Schucksen, are in many 
places indispensable, and are thought so 
much of that the quantity each man and 
woman is to have is fixed by rule. Generally 
they form the Saturday treat, and enough 
are baked to last for breakfast on Sunday 
morning ; but up on the high mountains they 
are eaten daily. Meat, as already stated, is 
eaten only on festive occasions. At Christ- 
mas, a pig, and sometimes an ox as well, is 
slaughtered, which also supplies the grand 
dinners at Epiphany and the Carnival. Here 
and there strange tastes are indulged in: at 
Miesbach, for instance, a goat is killed and 
eaten with relish. The Kirmess (or wake) and 
wedding-feasts are the principal opportunities 
for reveling : then the poorest houses rejoice in 
cakes and meat, and a popular rhyme says : 

“ The right sort of feast 
Takes till Tuesday at least ; 
And, if the kitchen hold out, 
It’s the whole week about.” 


Then appear all a peasant’s culinary tri- 
umphs. Four dishes are indispensable, name- 
ly, soup with meat-dumplings and rolls, a 
sauer Voressen (a ragout of liver, etc.), beef 
and vegetables, a roast and wake-dumplings 
to wind up with. At Christmas the little 
cakes called Kletzenbrod, and at Easter the 
Kierbrod (a bread made with eggs’and milk), 
are seldom missing. 

The following are the peculiarities of a 
mountaineer’s house: It is built of wood— 
that is to say, of hewed beams planked in- 
side, and it generally-has an upper story, a 
sloping gabled roof, and a wooden gallery 
runuing around the upper story, and valled 
' the Zaube (arbor). Im-many! of the houses 
the lower story is of brick.. When a peasant 
becomes rich, he paints'the walls of his house 
and the sills of his windows with sacred fig- 
ures and with pithy proverbs. The peasants 
care little for the beautiful views with which 
they are surrounded, and permit trees to 
grow close in front of their dwellings. A 
slightly -raised platform, called the Grad 
(step), generally runs around the ground- 
floor, affording a dry and sheltered promenade 
in all weathers. 








* The consecration of the church. 





The entrance-hall opens into the hall, or 
Fletz, with the kitchen and entrance to the 
stable at the end, a sitting-room upon one 
side, a bedroom on the other, and.a rude 
and sometimes very steep staircase leading 
into the upper story. Near the door of the 
sitting-room, which has generally a wooden 
ceiling and wainscoted walls, is the large 
brick stove with a bench running round it; 
and in the nook formed between bench and 
stove a wooden settle called the Ofenbriicke 
(oven-bridge), the refuge of the sick and 
aged poor, and, in the winter, of sturdy, 
frozen-out laborers. A wooden bench runs 
right round the walls of the room; and in 


one corner, supported on four clumsy legs, | 


stands the table, polished smooth with scour- 
ing, on which the common meals are served. 
Near to it, on the deep window-seat, lie the 
only books required by the house—the alma- 
nac and the prayer-book, with perhaps the 
children’s copy-books. A crucifix — the 
household altar, decked with a few bunches 
of artificial-flowers—a cupboard let into the 
wall, a Black-Forest clock, and a few wooden 
benches, complete the furniture. Up-stairs 
are the maid-servants’ bedrooms (the men 
generally sleep in the hay-loft or stables), 
and the state-apartment of the house, where 
the master and mistress sleep, distinguished 
by the brightly-painted, four-post bedstead, 
and no less gorgeous coffers in which is pre- 
served the housewife’s pride— the linen in 
goodly piles, adorned with ribbons, flowers, 
and all manner of ornaments. Here, too, all 
valuable private possessions are treasured up, 
plates and dishes, jugs, glasses, cups, or fine 
fruit, and specimens of work of a sacred 
kind, such as an “‘ Infant Jesus,” in wax, un- 
der glass. 

As one may readily suppose, the manner 
of dress of both men and women is some- 
thing to marvel at. Colors are used very 
freely, and strangely-modeled coats and jack- 
ets are wort by the men, and gay bodices 
and short skirts by the women. The tall, 
pointed hat is common to both sexes, and 
all manner of decoration is employed to em- 
bellish the already extravagant costumes. 
Feathers, braids, ribbons, and knots, torment 
the symmetry of shape and color; yet so 
brave are the figures of the people, and so 
boldly do’ they carry their gewgaws, that no 
one has the courage to lift a voice against 
them, 

It would be a hopeless task—or rather, 
we should say, perhaps a cloying pleasure—to 
describe even the most striking of the count- 
less customs that have sprung up and are 
now extant among these secluded people. 
Eating and drinking form the essential part 
of all celebrations; and, the body once for- 
tified, the mountaineer and his family are 
ready to perform all sorts of vagaries in the 
name of ceremony. 

Perhaps it may not come amiss to point 
briefly at some of the strangest usages : 

“ At a child’s christening, the Kindmahil 
(child’s feast) is held, provided by the god- 
father, who gives his godson all kinds of 
presents, the Seelzaph (a cake), and, once at 
least, a complete suit of clothes. 
child die first, the godfather also provides 
the winding-sheet and funeral-wreath. The 





If his god- | 


exit from as well as the entrance into life 
is celebrated-with feasting: After the fu- 
neral the company assemble at the inn or 
home of the deceased, to drink to. his re- 
pose. Before the funeral the neighbors 
come to watch and pray by the corpse. The 
coffin is often carried to the grave by friends 
of the same position in life as the deceased 
—men by men, maidens by maidens. In the 
Berchtesgaden district, a bachelor is carried 
to the grave by old men in light-blue cowls, 
with wreaths of roses on their heads. At 
Jachenau it was customary to take the 
corpse to the grave in a white shroud decked 
with red ribbons, on an open bier with only 
a small plank laid across it over the face. 
From some few places high up in the moun 
tains, Zodtenwege (dead men’s paths) lead 
down, over which none but funeral vehicles 
are allowed to pass. Here, under old trees, 
at little chapels, or by wayside crosses, the 
funeral service—about the length of a pater. 
noster—is performed. 

“ But the prettiest and most interesting 
ceremonies of all take place on the occasion 
of the most important event between birth 
and death—that of marriage: the foundation 
of a new home. The matter of marriage, 
however, is taken out of the hands of the 
parties who love each other, and is carried 
on with a sort of judicial ceremony. The 
relations on both sides take up the affair after 
the inception of affection, and, meeting, ar- 
range all the details. A visit is paid in the 
first place to the house, farm, and stable, the 
last being specially examined, and the exact 
value of every head of cattle and every 
piece of linen is rigidly criticised. After all 
this the suitor himself comes to the bride's 
house for the final settlement. He gives his 
future wife an honorarium, which generally 
consists of a few Bavarian thalers as earnest- 
money, and she sets a Schmarren * before him, 
prepared in expectation of his visit, which 
they eat together as a symbol of their future 
partnership. When the matter is so far a- 
ranged, the bridegroom, wearing ribbons in 
his hat and flowers in his coat, goes round 
giving invitations to the wedding. This is 
done in all manner of high-flown speeches 
and; rhymes, and is as important as the 
strictest court etiquette, for a mistake has 
often laid the foundation for a life-long e- 
mity. On the bridegroom’s return from his 
round of visits, the signing of the documents 
takes place ; all’the necessary legal forms are 
observed, and then comes the;Stuhlfest, or 
formal betrothal in church before two wit 
nesses and: the parish priest, who has pre 
viously held. the Brauteramen (inquiry as 
whether they have been duly baptized, cov 


. firmed, ete.).. A small feast is. spread for 


the party, which is frequently accompahied 
by symbolic ceremonies, such as the Krawda- 
sen (eating of vegetables). The bridegroom 
bargains with the barmaid for a spoonful of 
vegetables, which is a symbol of the bride, 
and, being met with mock refusals, often bas 
to bid pretty high before he obtains it. 0 
the eve of the wedding the dowry of the bride 
is tastily arranged on a cart called the Kuché 
or Kammerwagen (kitchen or bedroom wag 





* A kind of omelette 
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on), decked out with ribbons, etc., and taken 
to the’bridegroom’s house. It contains every 
thing necessary to house-keeping: the large, 
double, nuptial bedstead with its furniture, 
the cradle, the spinning-wheel adorned with 
red ribbons, a distaff, etc. Sometimes the 
bride sits in the cart, and sometimes she 
walks beside it, carrying a brightly-polished 
milk-pail. The children of the village 
through which she passes, or traveling jour- 
neymen, bar her path, and she has to buy 
them off with cakes or small coins. The 
dowry- wagon must be at the bridegroom’s 
doot as the ‘clock strikes twelve, and he 
meets his bride with the beer-pitcher in his 
hand, while she presents him with a pair of 
shoes, a homespun shirt made by herself, and 


corted by her Kranzherren (wreath - attend- 
ants, sometimes called train - bearers) and 
their friends to the village, where the mar- 
riage ceremony is to be performed. Music and 
the firing of guns often accompany their prog- 
ress. Arrived at the village, the bridal pro- 
cession to the church is formed, but the rules 
respecting the arrangement of these proces- 
sions are so various that it is impossible that 
they should all be detailed. The musicians, 
however, always lead the way, followed by 
the men; the groomsmen, fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom, the Hochzeitlader, etc., 
all wearing bows of white ribbon and sprigs 
of rosemary—the bridegroom has the latter 
stuck conspicuously in the dark-violet ribbon 





of his hat. Sometimes another personage, 
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DOWRY WAGON BEFORE A BRIDEGROOM’S HOUSE, 


the keys of the treasures she has brought 
vith her. Every thing is now unpacked, 
carried into the house, and arranged accord- 
ing to fancy—the bridegroom must himself 
tuke in the straw mattress ; and when all is 
dine every thing is blessed by the priest. 
Inthe evening the bride returns home alone 
vith the empty wagon, escorted only a short 
fistance by the bridegroom; if, however, 
he marry into her house, it is his business 
® send the Kammerwagen. The wedding- 
tty itself begins with a rough breakfast 
of roast - meat, white bread, and sausages, 
“tved in both houses, and this used to be 
‘very hearty meal. After it a few eloquent 
words of farewell to the bride on leaving 
her father’s home are pronounced by the 

itlader (general manager); she is es- 
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called the Hennenrupfer (hen-plucker), also 
accompanies the procession as a kind of li- 
censed fool or maker of stale jokes. After 
the men come the women: first the bride 
with her train-bearers, then the mothers of 


the bride and bridegroom with their relatives, 
all in order of succession laid down by eti- 
quette, from which not the slightest devia- 


t 


wreath are generally indispensable; the 
bridesmaids wear garlands, and every guest 
is provided with a citron and a sprig of rose- 
mary. On the way back to the inn, after the 
ceremony, races are often run (the old Ger- 
man bride-race) by boys, colliers, hunters, 
and others. Girls—the Sennerinnen (the girls 
who tend the flocks), for instance — some- 
times take part in them, especially if the 


ion is permissible. The bridal girdle and 








bride belongs to their class. At gold or sil- 
ver weddings old men are the competitors, 
and the first prize of the race—which is evi- 
dently symbolic of a contest for the key of 
the bridal-chamber—is a large, gilded, wood- 
en key, which the winner wears in his hat. 
Pigs’ tails are hung in derision about the 
person ‘last in.’ 

“When the bride enters her new home 
the cook meets her with a bowl of soup, and 
asks her to salt it. As a newly-married wom- 
an, she is bound to taste some soup, and salt 
it to her liking, before she is considered prop- 
erly installed as mistress of a house of her 
own. After this there is served tke inevita- 
ble feast, and its composition is as much a 
matter of law and rule as any other part of 


the ceremony, and no man or woman who 
dreams of beginning the world well thinks 
of departing from the accepted custom in 
the smallest degree.” 


The usages of the marriage-festival may 


be accepted as a true indication of the usages 
in all other important events which occur 
among these secluded people. 
the very most of the chances for pleasure, 
and they exhibit such a love for dress, mu- 
sic, color, and ceremony, that ‘it is not won- 
derful that the wayfarer or voyager who finds 
them out writes with all enthusiasm of their 
happy existence. 
things of seeming beauty, this mountain- 
life has its dreadful features. 
gloom of the winters and the storms of the 
summers, besides the natural perils inci- 


They make 


But, alas! like all other 
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dent to the often adventurous lives of the 
men, there are two other causes of fear that 
are a thousand times more awful than either 
of the others. They possess this dread inas- 
much as they are subtile and uncombatible. 
None can tell why they exist, where they will 
appear, or whom they will strike. One of 
them is idiocy, and the other is the disease 
which produces the malformation in the neck 
—the goitre. These two perils are fastened 
upon the highlanders as if to balance the 
sweetness and simplicity of their lives. 

The people are large and handsome. They 
are full of physical power, and it is a great 
pleasure to see them at their toil, even at 
the most difficult they do, for they make so 
little Jabor. They love pleasure; their joy 
is unaffected, and they work faithfully; and 
it is, indeed, an unhappy discovery when the 
traveler meets with proofs positive of the 
two evils. 

The very neighborhoods that produce the 
finest men and women also produce the great- 
est number of cretins and cases of goitre. 
Even in the most healthy districts one throat 
in twenty-five is distorted, and one intellect 
in every six hundred is deranged. The evil is 
worst at Berchtesgaden, for here there is one 
idiot to every one hundred and fifty-two inhab- 
itants, and one goitre to every twenty-five. 

Those who have not encountered these 
anfortunates have little idea of the chill that 
overflows one’s spirits when a turn in the 
way, or a look into a hut, or a survey of a 
happy throng of mountaineers, discloses one 
to the sight. It nullifies all pleasures for a 
long while, and it is hard to perceive in the 
health and gladness of the others any thing 
but Dead-Sea fruit. 

It would be hard, and perbaps unjust, to 
close even this unimportant paper without 
further allusion to what is unhappy in the 
subject ; and, as it is equally difficult to re- 
frain from speaking of what is pleasant when 
there is so much that is pleasant, that it will 
not come amiss to quote a few words from 
one who has seen much of the highlanders’ 
social gatherings : 

“One peculiarity of the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes especially distinguishes town 
from mountain society—the girls are never 
accompanied by their mothers. Except at 
weddings, the latter never appear in the 
dancing-rooms ; and a stranger will look in 
vain for those worthy dames, with whom 
drawing-room parties have made him familiar, 
who pry into their daughters’ future lives, 
and themselves propose their hands in mar- 
riage. As soon as they can run alone, boys 
and girls go their own way. The lad has his 
sweetheart, the maiden her Jover; and there 
is no interference, except in extreme cases. 
Father and mother look on, and tell each 
other that they did the same themselves. It 
is, therefore, not at all surprising that the 
girls are allowed to go to the dancing-rooms 
alone, and that a free-and-easy tone prevails 
there, which is seldom wanting in fun. 

“In the mountains it is alike the duty and 
privilege of young men to escort their lasses 
home, and Gretel does not say, as Gretchen 
did to Faust, ‘ Without an escort, I can find 
my way.’ The road down to the valley where 
the lonely houses nestle against the base of 





the mountains leads through fields and woods ; 
the moon has risen above the hills, and sheds 
her soft light over the undulating slopes—it 
is so peaceful, so quiet! The only sounds are 
the gentle rustling of the trees in the night- 
breeze, and the faint footfalls echoing through 
the stillness. 

“The maiden’s home is hidden in an arbor 
of green, the window-panes glisten in the sil- 
very light of the moon, the brook by the 
door whispers softly to itself, crimson carna- 
tions droop their heads over the dark-brown 
palings. With hushed steps, Gretel hurries 
to her room ; she opens the sash, and a sweet 
face, framed in shining braids of hair, peeps 
shyly into the night. The lovers linger long 
—there is much to be said—and yet they say 
nothing, even while they murmur and whisper 
perpetually. 

“No one frowns. There is no one to rep- 
rehend. To love freely is to prove one’s self 
born in the mountains, and the jolly entangle- 
ment of men and maidens goes on without 
restraint. The scowls, jealousies, and brawls, 
that always arise from the sweet passion, are 
all known here, of course, as elsewhere, but 
it is contended that in few other places in 
this world is love so bold, so brave, so out- 
spoken, as it is here. Love is worn like a 
coat, and all may see it and the wearer, too, 
and one may frown or approve, as suits him 
best—there it is in plain sight, and nothing 
ia hid.” 





ANDREW FLETCHER. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MARGUERITE KENT.” 





CHAPTER I. 


HEY had started from the Madeleine, 
traversed the Rue Royale, and, after 
having paused fora moment to look up the 
vista of the Champs Elysées, bad continued, 
by-and-by, on to the river-bank. 

When they reached the Pont-Neuf—where- 
on Henri Quatre sits by night and by day his 
inanimate steed—before crossing to the fle 
de la Cité, Fletcher, who felt just then ina 
mood to talk about almost nothing, and 
knew that Sand was the very man of all 
others to impress in this way, paused to lean 
over the side of the bridge, and Sand paused 
involuntarily in concert. 

“Tt happened,” Fletcher was saying, in 
his half-lazy monotone, “that summer you 
left me behind at Newport, at Dr. Carnegie’s 
place, and it all came of being blown up by 
gunpowder.” 

“You don’t mean Mary?” 

The words were out before Sand knew 
that he was going to open his mouth at all, 
and he felt undone, when Fletcher looked at 
him sidewise and smiled a little. 

“Ts that a shorter cut to a conglomerate 
of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal? Well, 
I'll travel that way, too, just to keep up, and 
we will call the story ‘ Mary.’” 

Sand was back now behind a countenance 
of stolid expression, and he was leaning on 
one arm composedly, and opening his mouth 
after each pull at his cigar, to emit the gray 





rings of smoke, just as he had seen Fletcher 
do, when bard put to it, for an effect. But 
somehow Sand never could imitate Fletcher 
in any thing but an occasional gesture; so 
now, after one or two long, cool pulls, and a 
lazy lifting of his eyes to watch the smoke. 
wreaths rise and float a little and then die, 
he, feeling sure of the impression he had cre- 
ated by this display of nonchalance, regained 
his usual self-possession, and said what was 
natural for Sand to say under the circum- 
stances, but which, if similarly situated, 
Fletcher would have sooner died than have 
uttered. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know, Fletcher, that 
Mary Carnegie has been my sweetheart ever 
since she wore pinafores ” (this indifferently, 
but with a little more animation he now got 
up from his elbow, stretched himself a trifle, 
and went on, looking full at his friend the 
while :) “It’s queer you should have happened 
to meet her, and queerer that we should 
chance to meet to-day, and for me to hear in 
this way that you had met her. Please be- 
lieve I hadn’t an inkling it was Miss Carnegie 
you were talking about ; indeed, I hadn’t the 
faintest idea you had ever seen her. She was 
away from home visiting that summer we 
were there, and, although I remember now 
you were nursed there, afterward, I never 
thought of the possibility of Miss Carnegie’s 
having nursed you. Now we won't talk 
about it any more.” 

Sand was certainly like nobody but him- 
self now: he was looking disturbed, and was 
trying to urge Fletcher on by taking one or 
two nervous steps away toward the cathe- 
dral. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, Sand; I am boind 
to tell you the rest now. It’s only fair, as I 
am going back there so soon, while you are 
to stay here.” 

“Pon honor, Fletcher, it won’t make the 
slightest difference whether you tell me or 
not.” 

“There is no use in your trying to get 
away from it, for I am determined to narrow 
your manly bosom, my boy. Well, if you in- 
sist upon walking, I will tell you as we go 
along. The story is both pretty and suliy— 
so confoundedly silly, by-the-way, that if I 
don’t tell you the whole of it, you will begin 
to imagine all sorts of nonsense about me. 
Inthe first place, Jet me make a confession—I 
can stand the humiliation of it. I never saw 
the girl.” 

Sand was walking straight on, and faster 
than his companion ever cared to walk, when 
the thermometer was beginning to have & 
headache in the shade; and Sand was watcb- 
ing, as if intently, the queer Noah’s arks 
floating about in the Seine, with the beads 
of the dlanchisseuses, bent over their tubs, 
showing through the windows. 

“TI told you a little while ago, Sand—and 
I really don’t know why I did, as Ilook upon 
confidence much as I do upon pennies; it 
doesn’t better a man’s condition to swap él 
ther—I told you, I believe, in reply to one of 
your insinuating inquiries that I never had 
been really impressed by a woman but once 
in my life. You can swear that I didn’t say 
I was very far gone.” 

“Confound you, Fletcher! what do you 
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play with words that wayfor? You needn’t 
think you are hitting me hard ; I am as tough 
a subject as you could well get hold of. 
What I said back there may have misled you. 
Iam nothing to my cousin, Miss Carnegie, 
nor she to me.” 

“Of course you know why I am having 
all this trouble with my eyes, Sand,” Fletch- 
er went on; “and you must confess that I 
have reason to bless those two young hea- 
then who tried a small joke on me by 
placing gunpowder under their Fourth-of- 
July fire-crackers and then inviting me to 
touch them off.” Here Fletcher winced as 
if involuntarily, and half carried his hand to 
his eyes. “ Well, you had been gone a week, 
then, and were half-way across, and I was to 
have followed you on the next steamer but 
one. But Fate was against me, and it took 
me six months—I was always a lazy dog—to 
get over here.” 

“Look here, Fletcher ””—and Sand laid 
one hand on his friend’s shoulder, just as he 
used to do when they were in college to- 
gether—“TI know how you must have suffered, 
and you have my sympathy, but you needn’t 
think you owe it to me to tell so explicitly 
about me. Uncle Carnegie wrote me about 
every thing, and I really don’t think your 
talking it over will mend matters,” 

“But I am bound to tell. You remem- 
ber, Sand, how Dr. Carnegie urged my stay- 
ing with him after you left, and it was be- 
cause I liked the grand old fellow that I lin- 
gered so day after day. You remember how 
we demolished his Partagas and Roderer 
while you staid; and perhaps, besides liking 
the doctor so well, I was anxious to find out 
how long these would last. Of course, after 
the Fourth-of-July celebration, I stopped my 
investigations. Well, Carnegie, when that 
happened, of course put me at once to bed, 
and kept me there three months. It was 
while lying flat on my back, with my eyes 
bandaged, and my mind walking on its head, 
that I heard this girl singing as I told you.” 

“Don’t stop. As long as you are bound 
to tell, make it as interesting as you can.” 

“Perhaps I don’t know what a romance 
really is,” Fletcher went on, soberly; “and 
perhaps what I have to tell really wasn’t one 
after all. Only after being scarred and 
hacked in all the old, ugly fights with my 
individual world, and with things as they 
were, I was glad to lie in the dark and have 
it come to me, the thought that, although I 
couldn’t see, yet there was some sunshine 
somewhere. 

“But I will make a sacrifice of my feel- 
ings and not ramble round the corners of 
Sentiment. I will hit straight out from the 
shoulder of brevity. I had been helplessly 
lying there three or four weeks, without any 
thing to do but to swear my melancholy at 
John, and nobody to exchange the compli- 
ments of the season with but Carnegie and 
those patriotic boys who came in every day 
to say they were sorry, and to bring pea-nuts 
48 & propitiation for their sins, when, one 
evening, I heard a voice go singing up and 
down the corridor outside my door, not like 
4n orthodox nightingale, but as a thrush 
taught fresh from the woods might. I! stood 
it for a day or so, without doing any thing 





about it but listen. The third morning, how- 
ever, as she went along singing something or 
other from ‘ Trovatore,’ just as she stopped, 
I took up the words and air and carried them 
on a little further. Then I heard a door close 
softly, and nothing more musical than the 
sound of footsteps went past my door the 
next day and the next. I wondered who she 
could be, of course, but liked the mystery of 
it—it helped fill up the gaps wonderfully— 
and so hesitated to ask. I had forgotten that 
Dr. Carnegie had a daughter, though I re- 
membered afterward having been told that 
he had one. One day, when I had grown tired 
of hearing nothing but those footsteps pass, 
I ventured to say to Carnegie that I had been 
greatly entertained by the voice of somebody 
in the house, and had wondered to whom it 
belonged. 

“* Mary sings very well, we think,’ he said, 
adding that his daughter had just returned 
from a visit elsewhere, and she would leave 
him soon again for boarding-school. I had 
hoped that he would take the hint, and allow 
her to come and sing to me, hut he was either 
obtuse or did not choose to do so; so, after 
that, I could only listen.” 

“ Well?” exclaimed Sand, as Fletcher 
stopped short. 

“ Well, of course, when a man is thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, nobody can 
censure him for doing the very best he can 
for his own entertainment. I chose a novel 
way of recreating myself—that is, I broke 
plates.” 

He laughed for the first time here, after 
having waited in vain for his friend, whom he 
was trying to amuse, to do so. 

“That is, I broke a plate every morning 
for three mornings, and then stopped. Sand, 
if you won’t be so jolly about it, I will tell you 
why. Now, whether she had stopped singing 
because I had answered her, or whether she 
had been bidden to do so, for all other voices 
were hushed involuntarily as they approached 
my door, I have never known; but whether 
she sang or not, I knew always when she 
came or went: I had learned, in the dearth 
of all other sounds of her, her footsteps by 
heart. Well, one morning, when possibly I 
may have been feeling more than usually im- 
patient, I heard her coming, and was seized 
with a sudden idea, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to execute it. I knew there was a 
plate standing on the table at my side, that 
the man who waited on me, John, always 
kept filled with fruit; and, just as she came 
opposite my door, somehow that plate was 
lying smashed on the floor, and the fruit was 
bumping wildly about against chair-legs and 
things. Well, of course, I was a good deal 
startled by the unexpected crash, and got 
tired of hearing those peaches hitting inof- 
fensive articles of furniture. So I couldn’t 
help myself very well with that bandage over 
my eyes, and was forced to exclaim, beseech- 
ingly : 

“© Won’t somebody come and help me—I 
can’t see ?’ and then in she came. 

“*Can I help you?’ she asked, timidly, 
and then I was good enough to tell her she 
might, and that I was sorry, so sorry to trou- 
ble her, and then I knew she was quite a 
child, she believed me so fully. 





“She only staid long enough to put the 
fruit back again in its place; but, after she 
had gone, I felt the atmosphere she had left 
behind. 

“The next morning I broke another plate, 
but she wasn’t so much of a child to-day, and 
so hesitated to come in. 

“ However, she came when I asked her to 
over again, and I made her stay a little, just 
a little, to fill my room with the echoes of her 
voice. 

“The next morning I went for Carnegie 
and china again, and Carnegie caught her 
just as she was hesitating. 

“* What is the trouble, Mary?’ I beard 
him ask, and her answer— 

‘“«* Mr. Fletcher is in trouble, I think, sir; 
I heard something break in his room.’ 

“Then the doctor came in alone, and I 
never broke another plate while I staid in 
the house. 

“ Well, every morning after this, when I 
heard her go softly by my door, I would say, 
*Good-morning!’ only to get an answer in 
the same words, and just to hear her run 
down the rest of the corridor after she had 
spoken. And once or twice, when I said, 
*Good-morning!’ another voice replied, but 
I knew the difference at once, for this one 
was louder in effect, and it did not run away 
as soon as it had spoken. 

“One afternoon, as I lay there on my 
lounge, half dozing—I had been put in the 
quiet part of the house, and had nothing in 
the world to do but swear and doze by turns 
—I heard footsteps come rat-tatting down 
the corridor, pause at my door, and enter, 
and I felt something put into my hand, and 
smelled the odor of rose-buds and heliotrope. 
I seized the hand, and said, ‘Thank you!’ and 
then I knew instantly that it was not the 
hand I had expected to touch. ‘Iam glad 
you like them,’ said a voice that was not 
hers; but I let the hand go, for I was half 
ugly with disappointment, because I had 
hoped against hope that something like this 
would happen—but that it would be she to 
venture in. That is all, Sand.” 

“Tt can’t be all. You staid there three 
months, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; but she left long before I did.” 

“Don't be backward in owning up, 
Fletcher. I am not afraid of your hitting 
me hard.” 

“T haven’t any owning up to do. I be- 
lieve the day that she went away, when she 
answered me, as usual, ‘Good - morning,’ I 
said, ‘Please don’t hurry—you are going 
away, aren’t you?’ and, when she replied, 
‘Yes,’ I begged her to come in and bid me 
good-by. Then she came to where I lay, and 
put out her hand, I knew, but I couldn’t see, 
and reminded her of it. Then she took my 
hand, and said ‘ Good-by’ very, very tender- 
ly, as I loved to fancy then—and I told her 
that I only wished I could see her face, 
When I said that—if I had struck her in- 
stead she couldn’t have started away from 
me sooner. ‘I will come back to see it some 
day,’ I said—‘ after I’ve been to Paris, and 
gotten well. I know I can’t help loving it, 
and shall dream all the time what it is like ;’ 
but I must have spoken to an empty room, 
for I heard no sound after that—she had gone 
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so noiselessly. Well, Sand, that 1s all, so 
help me God!” 

They had passed the Palace of Justice 
and the Hétel-Dieu, and were now come into 
the shadow of Notre-Dame. 

“T don’t know how I came to think of 
this bit of romance to-day, Sand; nor how 
you managed to make me talkative. At its 
best, it wasn’t much to go through, still less 
to tell, and really nothing to remember, so we 
will forget it.” 

“ How can I, when you are going back 
there?” 

“ Well, yes, I am going back there; but 
you can’t expect me to back out when you 
know my reason for going. Sand, no man 
could have a chance at jealousy of me.” 

“T know that you have a good reason for 
going, old fellow”—and Sand was about to 
add, “and get Mary Carnegie if you can,” 
but he did not, for, although driven hard by 
anxiety and impulse, he felt that, if he loved 
her as he thought he did, he could not throw 
down a challenge for her to any man. 

“Tam going back to Newport,” Fletcher 
continued, “ because the oculist here says he 
has done all he can for me, and advises a 
change of climate and treatment; and Car- 
negie has written that he will be cut up if I 
don’t go directly to his house and place my- 
self under his care. He did wonders for me 
before, and I should have staid on there if I 
hadn’t ascribed his solicitude to his feeling 
that I owed my misfortune only and entirely 
to those youngsters of his. Of course, I 
eouldn’t stand being made a lachrymal duct 
of, 30 I packed up as soon as I could use my 
eyes at all, and came over to this Frenchman, 
who doesn’t begin to compare in ability and 
skill with Dr. Carnegie. This is the one and 
simple reason why I am going back, Sand— 
to put myself under the treatment of the man 
who I feel can do the most for me; and this 
reason has nothing in the world to do with 
the pretty story I have told you. You believe, 
Sand, don’t you, what I swear; and that a 
fellow threatened with blindness has no 
chances at any thing but Egyptian darkness 
for the rest of his life?” 

“You are going straight to Newport, 
then ?”—ignoring his question ; for Sand en- 
tertained a wholesome respect for Fletcher’s 
chances at any thing he wanted to try for. 
He really went so far as to believe that it was 
the wrong boy who cried for the moon: that 
if it had been Fletcher, he certainly would 
have gotten it. 

“Yes; Carnegie insists that it is to be as 
the crow flies. I may stop a week in New 
York ; but when I get among those fellows, 
who are always worse when they are left be- 
hind in the summer exodus, I will have to 
look to myself. You know my only chance 
of entire recovery is the turning of one cheek 
and then the other to the sportive taps of 
disgusted boon companions. I am told orac- 
ularly that if I ever do indulge again in an 
old-time lark—that is, before I am entirely 
eured—I might as well give my head for a 
foot-ball to all sorts of maladies. I congrat- 
ulated myself that I didn’t happen to fall in 
with you, old fellow, until this morning—I 
should have gone it blind sure.” 

“You will have a dull time of it at New- 





port, if you are going to content yourself 
with being tied to Carnegie’s apron-strings.” 

“Don’t liken Carnegie to an old woman 
in your spleen, Sand, or I may after all try 
the effect of apron-strings. It would depend 
on whom they brought up. Let us turn in 
here and get a salad and a bottle of white 
wine. Sand, you can afford to be even-tem- 
pered with a fellow who can’t drink any thing 
but this white water, that is so weak that, if 
you broke the bottle, it wouldn’t have the 
necessary strength to get on to the floor.” 

But Sand was not fairly even-tempered 
any more that day. He was heated and rest- 
less, and was half hating Fletcher in a spirit 
of most entire politeness, for being the style 
of man he was, and for being able to start 
home for Newport a month or so before he 
might. 

“Tl be home, though, before the season 
is over,” he said, at parting that day, and he 
thought: “It will be neck to neck then, 
sure! I can afford to give him a start;”’ and 
he had laughed, but the laugh had not had a 
true ring in it, for the first time in all their 
intercourse, and both Fletcher and he knew 
that it was so. 

A week later Fletcher was aboard a steam- 
er, and half-way across the Atlantic. 

Pacing up and down.its deck, he would 
find himself once in a while staring away at 
the sea, and laughing as though at nothing ; 
and then, when he would pin himself down to 
an analysis of cause, he would discover that 
somehow, although he had learned to call 
himself smothered names of ridicule ever 
since that boyish confession of his on the 
Pont-Neuf, yet his own folly had been eclipsed 
by that astonished half admission of Sand, 
and he would laugh to think how much 
stronger in effect he might have made his 
story, if he had only thought of the different 
points in time. 

When he had begun his story, he had 
meant to make it an intellectual pastime, 
one of the kind that he used to impose upon 
Sand when they were boys together; but, at 
the same time, to make it sufficiently flesh 
and blood with facts, as to satisfy his own 
conception of the compatibility of romance 
with truth. This had been easy for him to 
do, the materials for his work standing ready 
to the use of his hand, and Sand being, as 
usual, receptive of any idea-seeds he might 
choose to sow; but in being thus encouraged 
to say what he had said, he had gone further 
than he had intended at the start, and Sand 
had not provoked him all the way to it: an- 
other force had been born all at once to 
break the fast of his lips, for this man was 
not given to garrulity, the aubtilty of that 
bright day’s languor, which, combined with his 
own strangely-emotional mood just then, had 
led him on and on to a real and unexpected 
pleasure in the living over again that which 
he had had to tell, and which he had hither- 
to almost entirely forgotten. Not that he 
had enlarged so very extensively upon the 
facts of the case; certainly not in the words 
which he had used as the vehicle of confes- 
sion; it was a gratification for him to re- 
member this now, and of course he had not 
been standing outside of himself to estimate 
the power of his involuntary gestures and 





the corresponding action of his face; but 
Sand had been hard hit, there was no getting 
away from that, and his obstinate efforts at 
an appearance of indifference had not pro- 
voked in the man, who had felt at that mo- 
ment reckless in his desire to tell a good 
story in a strong way, an attempt to come 
down from his high horse of inspiration to a 
very foot-padding of commonplaces. 

And yet, if the story which had been told: 
on the Pont-Neuf had had an undue effect 
upon the man who had been the listener, how 
much more undue had been its influence upon 
the man who had told it, and who was un- 
usually strong in his own conceits, and not 
easily shaken by any chance-wind of circum- 
stance that might choose to blow upon him! 

Perhaps the bare recital had had some de- 
gree of power in affecting all his thoughts that 
came after, just as we may not come in con- 
tact with the heat of an unseen fire, half dead 
though it may be, without feeling the warmer 
for it, and perhaps his torpor was not such 
an envelope to him as it used to be, before his 
infirmity had come so suddenly upon him; his. 
life had been perforce so different in its en- 
terprises since, and his living neighborly with 
himself, and his being obliged to shake hands 
with his own thoughts every day, had taught 
him to pick and choose his associates from 
among them, until, unconsciously, his world- 
ly epidemics had become perforated with the 
sharp disappointments at finding so few worthy 
of selection, and he had learned to be exclu- 
sive, and to regret not being able to move 
into a better neighborhood. 

He had been living such a lonely and 
obligatory temperate life while in Paris that 
the mere happening on Sand that morning 
had moved him just enough to start his blood 
on, and the telling of his story had shocked 
his usual spirit of reticence into an after- 
analysis of the impulse which led to it, until 
now he had begun to congratulate himself 
that it had been, after all, his years of wild 
excesses and morbid disappointments, such 
a good and simple one, born of a three-year 
old romance about a slip of a girl whom he 
had never seen; that the surprise of having 
happened upon such a pure, boyish inspira- 
tion belonging to himself, when he had de- 
cided all things to be lost, and miserable 
failures, as far as he was concerned at least, 
had served to give shape to what had been 
hitherto only shadow—and substance to the 
phantom of a sweet voice and touch. 

Perhaps added to this was an excitement 
different in both cause and effect, and more: 
lamentably natural to a man constituted as 
was Fletcher in his vanities, too inert to ap- 
preciate at its just value any casual object 
possessing a temporary attraction for him, 
until he had begun to realize that another or 
others were competing with him for a pos- 
session. 

Meanwhile, Fletcher had reached New 
York, and had landed ; and, after one or two 
days of delay, one evening he started in & 
friend’s yacht to cruise along the sound, 
weather Point Judith, and to bring up in- 
definitely some time at the tumble -dowa 
wharves of the quaint old city by the sea. 

There it sloped in a doze up agaist the 
hill, lichened with memories of past grandeur, 
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sitting, as it were, with its feet in the water, 
a weather-beaten wreck, patched everywhere 
by later attempts to make new that which is 
old, and almost hoodwinking the sun, who 
had shone upon it in the old stately days of 
Rochambeau and De Lauzun, into believing 
that it was all a mistake—the city had never 
been so young as it was now. 

Fletcher immediately took quarters at the 
Atlantic House, but he had scarcely arrived 
when Dr. Carnegie, who had been on the 
Jookout for him, hunted him down, and im- 
mediately assailed his contumacy in daring 
to do such a thing. 

“T wrote you explicitly, Fletcher, that 
you were to come directly to my house and 
to stay there until I had fairly succeeded in 
doing something for you.” 

“The truth is, I really am afraid to vent- 
ure there. You know I have lived such a 
vagabond life—I do not know how I'd be- 
have myself.” 

But Dr. Carnegie was looking him keenly 
over and over, and had seen that the lines 
freshly made in his face were not those of 
dissipation, but rather the scars of a morbid 
disappointment in life, and of constant en- 
deavors to reconcile things as they were with 
the things of this world as he wanted them 
to be. 

“T have lived the life of a saint since I 
left here,” he told Dr. Carnegie, “but it 
hasn’t worsted the old Adam in me—the 
older he gets, the better I like him.” 

But Dr. Carnegie insisted, for all that, 
upon taking him directly home with him. 

Long ago, before the era of French villas 
and Swiss chalets, when instead of broad ave- 
nues being foot-paths for people, the ocean 
had lapped against green fields, kept freshly 
cut by cart-wheels, and with nothing but hay- 
stacks to accentuate the solitariness of the 
pastures, Dr. Carnegie’s father had built a 
house on the cliffs, a broad, stately mansion, 
that looked now instinct with contempt upon 
the furbelow gables and windows of its par- 
venu neighbors. 

As Fletcher was being driven toward this, 
he listened intently to all that Carnegie had 
to tell him of his family affairs. 

“And how are my compatriots — the 
boys?” 

“Oh, my hands are full with them! For 
‘safety just now I have sent them off on a 
ruise to Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 
They left yesterday, and so the house is quite 
deserted. Mary, my daughter, has a friend 
visiting her, Miss Quatteris—but my wife be- 
ing such an invalid, and we both being so 
old-fashioned, we are not as gay as are our 
neighbors. I shall have plenty of leisure to 
look well into your case. But you must be 
as temperate in every thing as you can be, 
and not try to hurry me up.” 

And now they were come to the lodge, 
and, having passed this, the house came in 
sight, familiar in its homely proportions to 
Fletcher—a big, prim house, looking, in its 
State and old-time repose, as though, in the 
long ago of periwigs and brocade, the gal- 
lants of Marly and Versailles who came over 
With Rochambeau might have met here and 
danced the minuet with the lovely Halibur- 
‘tons, Champlins, and Malbones. 





As they alighted at the porch, they were 
told that luncheon was being served; and, 
without more ado, Dr. Carnegie insisted upon 
ushering Fletcher immediately into the pres- 
ence of the ladies. 

The blinds of the luncheon-room were 
shut; and the dusk here was in such con- 
trast to the glare of the dusty August day 
without that Fletcher, rendered a little un- 
certain also by his troubled sight, was forced 
to look to it that, among al! the vagrant 
chairs, he was not precipitated unceremonious- 
ly where he would not care to go. 

He heard Dr. Carnegie mention his name 
in an introduction to two white figures who 
were seated at table, but who arose now, and 
he knew that he was bowing—that a hand 
had been extended, and that he had touched 
it; and he realized, with a little sardonic 
smile at the conceit, that he was not behaving 
as evenly as he was in the habit of doing un- 
der all circumstances. 

Then he was placed at table, and he saw 
the hand which he had taken fluttering white- 
ly over the red damask of the table-cloth, 
and then presently he was chatting, very 
much at his ease apparently, with the owner 
of it. 

“T hope you haven’t come to Newport for 
the gayety of it?” she said, by-and-by, when 
they had talked a little of other things lead- 
ing up to this; other people are gay, but 
papa says we belong to Thames Street.” 

“Oh, yes! I had forgotten there are two 
worlds here. Do you have to die in your 
world to get into the other one, or vice versa?” 

But she had nothing to answer; she only 
made her big eyes bigger, and the young lady 
opposite, Miss Quatteris, spoke for her. 

“It depends whether the good or the bad 
people die. The bad people of this world go 
up into the other one. The stupid, good peo- 
ple of their world come down to us. The at- 
mosphere of Thames Street makes people 
die young.” 

And all the time he was sitting there, 
thinking persistently of Sand. 

It was queer that, somehow within the 
last five minutes, he could not get rid of 
Sand’s face staring at him, just as it had done 
that day on the Pont-Neuf, and queerer that 
the hours which he had spent since that day 
seemed to him just now such thoroughly 
dead things, and as though he had made a 
mistake, and after all there had never been 
any life in them. 

This was an atmosphere that he could 
grasp, and feel, and breathe in—the one shut 
out forever by the sharp coming down of the 
last five minutes had been one that had taken 
his breath almost away, and had nearly led 
him to be a wanderer away from every thing 
that he had pigeon-holed with the precision 
of a man of the world who loves to label his 
theories and his trials of them as we do the 
medicines that we put away in our closets, 
against any emergency, as the accepted ex- 
periences of his life. 

Secure, ordinarily, as he was in his self- 
control, and well educated by years of rigid 
self - discipline to calculate accurately the 
come and the go of every impulse that his 
nature might possess, after all, as is usual 
with his kind who do not come naturally by 





stoicism, but are forced to fight for it, Fletch- 
er’s nature was essentially one of extremes, 
and he was apt to find himself swinging back 
like a pendulum let loose from a restraining 
touch, from one end of his mental are to the 
other, when the real soul of him was stirred 
under the rubbish which years of self-misuse 
had piled upon it. 

Now his lucky day had come to him in 
having chanced upon a treasure-trove of 
emotion in himself of which he had never 
before even suspected the existence, and it 
had been as the echo to him of something 
that might have been put away with his child- 
ish things, but which was tired of staying 
put and insisted upon , coming back full- 
grown, and he had accepted it and sheltered 
it, all the while fighting the old, familiar feel- 
ing that, clogged and weighted as he was 
with failure and despair, it would be too 
slight a thing to sustain him long, and down 
the drag of his fate would bring him again to 
the level of his every-day satisfactions. 

He had tried hard—he sat there thinking 
—to alter the natural laws of his own spir- 
itual mechanics, and what a romantic fool he 
had been to fly so in the face of Fate; and, 
now that he had let go, how easy it was, and 
how much more it made him feel at home 
with himself, to swing back from the point 
of hope against hope to the other end of his 
are, of defeat and resignation, to which he 
was used, and which he would never quit 
again ! 

He felt ten years older when he got up 
from the table than when he had sat down to 
it, and he walked as though every step was a 
thought as he followed her and Miss Quatteris 
out into the shade of some trees on the 
lawn. 

He had loved to imagine what she would 
be like; he had thought of her in all sorts 
of complexions, with hair and eyes to match ; 
but nothing had so suited his conception of 
her as had a vision of a spirituelle girl who 
would be quiet, and magnetic, and beautiful 
in face, all at once. 

And it was strange that he had chosen to 
imagine her so, for he had always made love 
to the petit, blond style of women, and it 
would be monstrously like going back on 
first principles to neglect admiring this girl, 
who had the breezes of the sea thrown tin- 
gling into her cheeks, and eyes like pansies, 
and who looked as sweet and as fresh and as 
pure as the white surf beating so noisily 
against the rocks. 

Was it possible, he questioned himself, 
morbidly, that, after all these years of hard 
study and his passion for rigid self-analysis, 
he had not even a visiting acquaintance with 
himself—was it possible that he could be 
east adrift, even this little way, from his 
moorings, by the mere loosening of a con- 
tact with a hope which had been infinitesimal 
at best, and was only a few hurried days 
old ? 

He had been crying in vain for the moon, 
that was all, and Sand was not here to know 
that he was crying for it, and couldn’t get it 
like the other boy. 

I believe they talked a little of every 
thing—of Europe, of the people who lived in 
the next villa; and she told him, by-and-by, 
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that she remembered so well the time of his 
misfortune. 

“T used to go on tiptoe to the door of 
your room,” she said, “ and look at you when 
you did not know. Really, Mr. Fletcher, I 
made quite a hero of you.” 

“T always stay a hero when I can,” said 
Fletcher. 

Then, as Dr. Carnegie left them for a mo- 
ment to enter the house, “I think papa has 
always felt hurt that you should go away 
from him, when you owed your illness to our 
wicked boys, and he had told you so often 
that he would be grieved if you did not stay. 
You don’t know how anxiously he has been 
watching for the arrival of the Scotia in New 
York, and how impatient he was that you did 
not come directly here to us.” 

“T was very happy to come here, and I 
shall be more happy to stay now that I have 
come ;’’ and Andrew Fletcher had a wicked, 
taking way of saying such things, and uncon- 
sciously to himself he had distanced Sand al- 
ready. 

Well, that afternoon, as it was fort-day, 
Miss Carnegie drove Miss Quatteris in her 
pony-phaeton to Fort Adams, and Fletcher 
rode in the rumble ; and the two girls talked 
him over in characteristic style when they 
returned and were dressing for dinner. 

“He is a man to keep even with,” said 
Miss Quatteris, who was independent and sen- 
sible and witty all at once. 

“Why, I can’t imagine him presuming, 
Laura; he is very gentle and cool and su- 
perior—he doesn’t seem easy to get at, at 
all.” 

“No; but he works things so that he 
makes it easy to get at you. I say he is 
frightfully fascinating and a frightful flirt, 
because he would feel for the time a little of 
what he pretended to, and he is the kind 
of man to accept and to make the most of 
every inch that a girl would give him.” 

“T don’t think so; I feel very much at 
home with him, he is so gentle and thought- 
ful of one.” 

“Mary Carnegie, remember poor Sand, 
whose letter you showed me yesterday, and 
take care. You told me you were more than 
half engaged to him by letter, and you have 
told him you might love him really and for 
always when he comes back, as he is hurry- 
ing to do.” 

“ Well, what are you telling me that all 
over for?” 

“ Because I don’t exactly trust Mr. Fletch- 
er, and I am thinking that he will make trou- 
ble. I am older than you, Mollie, and I have 
always talked more plainly to you than oth- 
ers have dared to do.” 

“ Well, what is it all about—what are you 
trying to get at?” 

“Every time Mr. Fletcher spoke to you 
while we were driving this afternoon, your 
color came and went like a child’s who has 
been running hard.” 

“ He is handsome, isn’t he?” 

“No; he is more than handsome.” 

“O Laura! you mustn’t try any longer to 
clear the track, for I won’t get out of the 
way.” 

And then it was time to go down to din- 
ner and to Mr. Fletcher, who, having been 





through the same style of ordeal more times 
than he could count, now, with a keen pres- 
ence, knew that his end of the balance was, 
as usual, keeping its own. 

At dinner Fletcher met a Mr. Best, from 
one of the hotels, who was placed at table 
beside Miss Quatteris, and seemed anxious 
to give her no opportunity to interfere with 
the remarks of other persons ; and Miss Car- 
negie presided, and Fletcher sat at her right, 
and Dr. Carnegie was so far away at the oth- 
er end of the table, and there were so many 
flowers making a sort of bower in the centre, 
that Fletcher felt that Fate was more likely 
to have a hand in it than Providence, and 
that Fate was more agreeable to deal with, 
since generally all that could be seen of the 
hand of Providence was the warning finger. 





WHAT BECAME OF HIM? 


I. 


ORTY years ago a little slip of paper 
was passed to me as I sat wearing out 
a three hours’ examination with the rest of 
my college-class at St. John’s College. I 
knew, by the queer twist of the scroll, that 
it came from my crony, Ralph Ives, and the 
sentence on it had the customary twist of an 
idea which Ralph’s thought always seemed to 
take. It read, as near as I can remember its 
phrases : 

“ When does a man begin to be a college 
examiner? and what are they made of? 
What blight comes upon a juicy fellow by 
which he is destined for that use in the 
world? And can you look around you and 
point out the man who is predestined to sit 
in one of those chairs and examine our 
sons ?” 

I must have made some jesting reply. I 
have forgotten, and should hardly have re- 
membered his words, had they not, like some 
invisible writing which a drop of acid brings 
into distinctness, come into my memory one 
day last summer, by a circumstance which 
started all the old juices in my dry frame. 
For, by dint of being before the public as a 
clergyman a generation or so, I was looked 
upon by the authorities of my Alma Mater as 
a fit subject to be set in an examiner’s chair, 
and made to strike either terror or curiosity 
into the breasts of the young rogues on the 
benches. 

The annual examination, differing in some 


j respects from those of my college-days, but 


only in the way of refining upon the old 
practical test of a yourg man’s use of bis 
college course, was appointed for a week in 
summer, when I had leisure, and I went up 
to my old college to see its prosperity, and 
hobnob with such of the older professors as 
could go back to my time without losing the 
way. The customs of the examination had 
the effect of smelling-salts on my memory. 
Each old-fashioned device of putting a little 
dignity into the occasion revived my recol- 
lection of college-days, and made me smile 
as I recalled the impression then made upon 
me, when I looked at the show from the ob- 
servation-point of the person who had paid 
his entrance-fee, and had a right to stare at 


the advancing cavalcade. There were the 
young fellows in the recitation-room standing 
civilly as the president and professors, and 
we learned humbugs, came solemnly into the 
room and took our places on. the platform. 
A low railing was between us. Ah! if I could 
jump that railing and forty years at once, 
and look on that little procession, which we 
magnified exceedingly since our own great- 
ness was in its penumbra/ How strangely 
familiar the Latin words sounded as the pro- 
fessor of Latin made a present of the class 
to the president and examiners, saying, in 
effect, “ There they are; take them and shake 
them!” How odd to be bowing in an off- 
hand way when referred to, and, at the same 
moment, to be recalling our youthful doubts 
whether these old sinners had any idea of 
what the professor was saying, and whether 
they had not been trained to look out for the 
word “ doctores,” and make a dip at the sig. 
nal! 

We settled to our task. The president 
sat in his box, rubbing his hands softly over 
his thinly-thatched head; the professor first 
in charge, looking like some disguised execu- 
tioner behind his green goggles, took up the 
catalogue and began skipping among its 
names for victims ; while we, furnished each 
with a catalogue, studied the objects of curi- 
osity before us, these sixty young fellows, 
who all had names and answered to them. 
We were to have three days of it, and I be- 
gan at once to feel an interest in the individ- 
uals of the class; for their faces, their atti- 
tudes, their answers, and whole bearing, were 
wonderfully suggestive. I could hardly have 
believed it possible that so short an acquaint- 
ance as a looker-on and listener could give 
one so definite a notion of the different char- 
acters as I formed. I am sure that their 
names will always recall them to me, and I 
should not hesitate to cast the horoscope of 
any of them. 

I cannot help smiling half scornfully at 
myself as I write these last words—the horo- 
scope of any of them! What would any of 
the examiners of our day have guessed of 
Ralph Ives? But, if I must be garrulous, let 
me at least make this narrative consistent, 
and not spoil the significance of all I have 
written thus far. Iwas reading the names 
of the class in the catalogue, when I came to 
one of Ives. Often before in forty years I 
had seen that name, and had heard it without 
thought of Ralph, for it was a common one 
in my section, and belonged, indeed, to sev- 
eral in my own parish; but here, on these 
seats, I could not read it without my heart 
leaping up and threatening to break over all 
bounds of propriety, ay, even to sending tears 
out of my eyes. 

“ Candido Ives, San Antonio, Texas; E. C- 
17,” was the catalogue entry, and I watched 
for the young man with interest, just because 
of that surname, that was starting so many 
old memories, joyful, mysterious, and pro- 
foundly sad and distressing. The name was 
called finally, and a youth rose from his seat 
near me. I had not seen his face before, a3 
he half reclined in an indolent way against & 
pillar; but now as he rose, and I was aware 
that the class was slightly magnetized by 





| his presence, I saw a handsome fellow, with 
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olive complexion and dark, curly hair, and a 
face that I could liken to nothing but that of 
asorcerer. Yet I should be false to the im- 
pression it made upon me if I left that word 
unguarded, for there was no trace of malig- 
nity about it; simply the look of one whose 
nature has sudden turnings, and who inevi- 
tably suggests dark and secret thoughts, or, 
if one will have it so, dealings with dark 
spirits. Candido Ives was plainly no ordi- 
nary person; it was hard to say what evil 
he might not do, and yet there was an ex- 
pression of earnestness and »ffection, of 
sincerity and resolution, that seemed to indi- 
eate a nature powerful to ride over dark 
waves of temptation springing up within, or 
dashing against him from without. 

I was fascinated by his face, and, looking 
at it with that other face of Ralph Ives in 
my memory, I was possessed with the notion 
that the friend of my boyhood was reappear- 
ing here, strained through some mesh not 
known to me. I thrust away the fancy, for 
it was painfally interesting. I resolved that, 
if the old surname had not been brought to 
my notice here on the spot, I never should 
have thought of a likeness, I insisted upon 
it to myself that, even had he been named 
Ralph Ives, and [ had met him casually, I 
should have been pained only at the repe- 
tition of a name. Nevertheless, my eyes 
again and again returned to his face ; and, as 
if he wished to tease me, there passed forth 
gleams of resemblance that I could not help 
noting, tones of voice that sounded as if they 
came across a lapse of forty years with all the 
heartiness and sympathy of my old comrade. 

It chanced that, in answering a question, 
he was called to the black-board and bidden 
write a sentence. I watched his hand eager- 
ly. Iremembered a cramped way in which 
Ralph held any writing-implement. Candido 
held the chalk in this same way; the hand- 
writing was singularly like Ralph’s, as I well 
remembered it; and I recall, with something 
of the emotion of the moment, the thrill that 
shot through me as the young man, closing 
the sentence, gave a quick, nervous, twisted 
dab with the chalk, leaving a sort of knotted 
line beneath the sentence, at the end, the ex- 
act image of Ralph’s old quirk, which he al- 
most invariably made when he came to the 
end of a letter or composition, or any isolated 
sentence. 

Ican hardly convey the irresistible con- 
viction which this brought to me that I had 
here before me the son of my old, yes, my 
darling friend ; for, if I am old, and a man, 
I cannot use any less expressive term for the 
friend of my youth, and I ask you, my read- 
er, if I am not justified in my emotion when 
I tell you that this friend, the light of my 
eye, had gone out in utter darkness, made 
more wretched to me by a thick cloud which 
could be felt even in the night, to reappear 
now for the first time, thirty-seven years af- 
ter, in the handsome yet enigmatical form of 
this young man. Had he, indeed, answered 
the impassioned cry of Shakespeare, and 
“lived twice,” making him “ another self,” 
#0 that— 


“ His tender heir might bear his memory ?” 
Thirty-seven years, I said, for it was just 





that length of time, summer to summer, since 
I had lost all trace of my friend. We had 
passed through college together, growing 
into a firm affection, although I was sober 
and quiet, while he was exuberant in spirits, 
and possessed of an ingenuity of mind which 
seemed perpetually on the hunt for some 
queer idea, and a quick spirit, which blazed 
with roaring suddenness into a devouring 
flame of moral indignation at any baseness. 
Quick - tempered and generous he was, in- 
deed ; and I suppose I was a cushion against 
which his impetuous nature could hurl itself 
without injury to the one who received the 
attack, while his own excess of vigor was 
thus quieted. He hada mind fertile in expe- 
dients, he was foremost in every frolic, but 
honorable and keenly sensitive, superbly cast, 
indeed, and offering, I often thought in my 
speculations as to his disappearance, just the 
kind of nature which would be wronged and 
taken prey through its very nobleness— 
disdainful of traps, and unsuspicious of any 
subtlety of evil that might scheme against it. 
I was tortured sometimes with the inconsist- 
ency of all this with the one miserable inci- 
dent which stuck fast to the mystery of his 
disappearance. But how idle it is for me 
now to recall my old surmises and any mean 
doubts when at last all is made clear ! 

We left college, I to travel fur two years 
before beginning my theological studies, he 
to enter on the study of his profession, medi- 
cine, while he supported himself, meanwhile, 
by a recourse to the trade of printing, which 
he had learned and practised before coming 
to college, and continued at intervals dur- 
ing his course. We kept up a desultory cor- 
respondence, for communication between Eu- 
rope and America was neither frequent nor 
cheap in those days; and I did not see him 
after my return. One thing after another 
kept us apart, until at length he wrote me 
that he was to have a master’s oration at the 
coming college commencement, and begged 
that we might be together then. Would we 
not, though? I was eager for the time to 
come, eager to see my friend, to tramp over 
the well-known hills with him, and to be the 
loudest to applaud when he came on the 
stage. I believe masters’ orations are out of 
date now—I am not sure—but in those days 
the class that graduated came up to college, 
three years after, to take, such as chose it, 
and could pay the fee for registration, a de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and two of the num- 
ber were selected by the faculty to pronounce 
orations. Every one was glad that Ralph 
was to be one of them, and I was sure that 
his oration would be the great incident of 
commencement. 

He was poor—poorer than I quite knew 
then; for he had not merely a pride that but- 
toned over his poverty, but a true contempt 
for poverty as for something that should nev- 
er stand between him and any friendship he 
might form or aim he might set before him- 
self. He would not let so base a thing as 
shame at the absence of riches mar his pleas- 
ure in all lasting and worthy things; and so 
it was that he made me forget his poverty, 
even when the evidence of it stared me in the 
face. 

I wrote him when I should be at St. 





Johnsbury ; and he, ing from another di- 
rection, promised to meet me when I arrived, 
He was there, with the same hearty, swing- 
ing grasp of the hand, with a trifle more se- 
riousness in his face, I thought, but with the 
old sunny smile breaking over it and deepen- 
ing into a strong, self-reliant, and resolute 
glow. I made sure of my room, and hurried 
away with bim to break into all the old mem- 
ories, and rifle them of their wealth. Of 
course, we knew many of the Seniors, who 
had been Freshmen when we graduated, and 
we enjoyed the easy superiority which they 
cordially allowed us, As we were passing 
one with a word of recognition, Ralph sudden- 
ly stopped and said: 

“Tsay, Treat, can you spare us a couple 
of comfortables? Shrub” (that was my nick- 
name) “and I are going to sleep out to-night, 
and as I have to speak to-morrow I want a 
muffler.” 

“ Certainly,” said he ; “come round tomy 
room in East College after tea, and help your- 
self.” 

“ What a capital idea!” saidI. “I won- 
der I had not thought of that;” and I re- 
member how I laughed at Ralph’s off-hand 
way of making the request and telling me of 
the plan in the same breath. I knew at once 
where we should go—an old haunt, Pulpit 
Rock, a bowlder on a hill-side, which had been 
the silent witness of many a burst of elo- 
quence in rehearsals for more public perform- 
ances; and there we went that July night, 
lugging our two comfortables up the hill, and 
laughing at the figures we cut—such awk- 
ward birds, with such clumsy twigs for their 
nest, as Ralph said. He was to speak on the 
morrow, and so we fell to talking of his ora- 
tion. 

“Tt all depends,” said he, “ on the way I 
pronounce my first sentence. If I can get. 
through that with the right inflection, all 
will go well; but if I fail to get my audience 
on that first sentence, I never shall get them 
at all, and I shall be like a man running after 
a stage-coach—the only effect will be that I 
shall keep my audience a little longer in sight 
than if I stopped as soon as I lost them. 
Now, hear me!” he added, standing theatri- 
cally on the rock, “and see if you know 
what I mean:” 

“* Thought is the devil.’ 

“T say, Shrub, how do you feel after that ? 
You ought to shiver and catch your breath 
for the next sentence, or it’s no use for me to 
go on.” 

“T've shivered,” said I; “ go on.” 

“* But the devil himself was an angel of 
light before he fell.’ Now, you see, I must be 
meditative when I begin. I must come for- 
ward on the stage in a thoughtful, downcast 
way, like a St. John’s Hamlet—half lift my 
eyes and ejaculate my first sentence, hesitat- 
ing after the word ‘thought,’ as if I had 
come to the conclusion of the whole matter, 
and then come down hard on.‘ devil,’ as if I 
banged him down on the stage. Then, in a 
sort of allegretto movement, you see, I an- 
nounce the complementary phrase, and so 
my theme is fairly before the startled peri- 
wigs.” 

How often—how very often I have gone 
over this scene, and repeated our conversa- 
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tion, for a clew to after-silence, so that his 
words are deeply embedded in my mind. It 
is needless to give our talk. We rolled our- 
selves in our comfortables, and lay side by 
side on the rough rock, looking up at the 
stars. The heavens looked kindly down, 
they seemed to hold a fair future for us both. 
We talked of college-days, but not so much 
as of days tocome. The night crept on, and 
our talk grew more infrequent. At length, as 
I felt drowsiness come over me, I heard his 
voice for the last time : 

“ Good-night, Shrub.—Every thing ?” 

“ Yes, Ralph.—Every thing ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was an old formula, eternally ending 
quarrels or differences. Read in full, it 
meant, “ Do you forgive every thing I have 
said or done that was unfair or unkind?” 
and many a time since, when wearied with 
doubt and speculation concerning my lost 
friend, I have whispered to myself, “ Every 
thing, Ralph?” and so have striven to ban- 
ish every possible injustice to him from my 
mind. I went to sleep, and slept soundly, too, 
waking once, and then only to feel Ralph’s 
hand upon me, as I thought, and to sleep 
again. I awoke at last as the sky in the east 
was broadening with light. 

“ Good-morning, Ralph,” said I. 

There was no answer. I turned. His 
comfortable lay there, and he had evidently 
thrown it off on the side farthest from me. 
He was not there. 

I never saw my friend again! 


The exercises at commencement were 
shortened by the absence of one of the mas- 
ter’s orations. No explanation was given 
upon the stage, and little surprise was felt in 
the audience. My own classmates, such of 
them as were there, were both piqued and 
annoyed. They had counted much on Ralph’s 
oration, and they could not understand either 
his sudden ab e or my sil in regard to 
it. I carried back the wraps to Treat’s room, 
and was questioned by him and by others where 
Ives had gone, and why he had gone so sud- 
denly. I maintained a reserve which covered 
an aching heart, Whither he had gone, I knew 
not. Why, was equally an enigma to me; but 
there was one fact that sealed my lips against 
the disclosure of any of the circumstances of 
his disappearance. When I arose that morn- 
ing, I found that my watch and my purse had 
both been taken from me. Always that hide- 
ous fact rose up in mockery when I recalled 
the image of my noble friend. I could not 
explain it away—I could not lay it bare to 
the impertinent gaze of half-interested per- 
sons. I hid it almost from myself, striving 
to make the fair presence of my friend light 
enough to extinguish this blot. I succeeded 
in part. That is to say, I held to his mem- 
ory with loyal affection, and, while I could 
not forget the damning spot, I refused to let 
it spread through my speculation until it 
stained all his character. I could not ex- 
plain it, yet, through all my years of preach- 
ing, it was to me, singularly enough, a con- 
stant check upon hasty condemnation, As 
if I had explained it, and vindicated my 
friend’s character, it constantly came for- 
ward to arrest my judgment when disposed 








to mete out some reward of condemnation. 
“ Wait and see,” I had at such times said. 
So have I waited these many years; 80, at 
last, I see. 

I. 

For three days I watched the faces and 
studied the characters of the young men 
whom I was assisting to examine, but chiefly 
I kept my eyes on this young Candido Ives, 
who fascinated me not only by the resem- 
blance to my friend that lurked in his face 
and bearing, but by the half-indolent power 
which seemed to lurk in his nature. He was 
keen, but his keenness was not the sharp in- 
quisitiveness of the North, but a certain sti- 
letto-like thrust coming unawares from a soft 
hand. I asked the president once about 
him. 

“He is a strange fellow,” said he, “and 
has strange tastes. He always seems out of 
place here; he makes enemies of every one, 
yet somehow he is the head and front of 
every enterprise. We never have caught him 
at any thing mean or vicious, yet I think he 
is as subtle as—as the devil!” and the old 
gentleman brought out the word with an em- 
phasis which strangely reminded me of 
Ralph’s own pounce upon the same word in 
the oration which he never delivered. The 
more I puzzled over him, the less inclined I 
was to try to solve the mystery by speaking 
to him. And then—and then—though I 
loved Ralph, and had long ago buried the 
mystery of his leave-taking, the one blot 
would come blackly to mind, and in my cow- 
ardice, if it was cowardice, I would not have 
that explained lest a worst thing should 
come—some unmistakable evidence of dis- 
honor. No, I would rather leave it all a 
mystery than have any terrible clearing 
up. 

So it came about that I staid through 
all the exercises, and went back to my parish. 
Yet the image of that young man followed 
me and haunted me. I was glad to accept 
of so good an excuse as commencement for 
making another visit to St. Johnsbury. I 
went and took my place with others of my 
class and classes near mine that marched in 
the customarily waving line from East Col- 
lege to Alumni Hall, where the commence- 
ment exercises were held. It chanced that 
my old friend Treat (three classes my junior) 
and I sat next each other in the hall. He, 
too, had come up after long absence from the 
place, and our talk was mainly of our con- 
temporaries. We looked over the pro- 
gramme for the day. 

“The old names get repeated,” said he. 
“There is Ames. We had an Ames, you 
know, in our class. Hubbell. Wonder if he 
is any relation to Peter, who lived in that lit- 
tle hut by himself on New Street? Ives. 
Look here, Butler! Has Ralph turned up 
again? Well, you were singularly mum 





| 
| 


about him. Just look at the subject of his | 


oration, ‘ Murder will out,’ 
topic for a fresh young fellow to choose.” 
So he ran on, while my own eyes stared at 
the title of Candido Ives’s oration. I felt a 
shudder as if this young man were to stand 
there and disclose his father’s secret before 
the whole audience, and before me! I waited 
feverishly for his speech. It was the last of 


That’s a curious | 





the orations before the valedictory. When 
his turn came, the young man stepped for. 
ward, his lithe figure and dark, handsome 
face fixing the eyes of old and young alike. 
He was greeted with a faint applause, which 
plainly did not come from the students, and 
by a buzz of expectation, which was more 
complimentary than any amount of applause 
would have been. 

“T don’t see any likeness to Ralph,” 
whispered Treat to me, but he left his eyes 
on him. The young speaker wore the aca- 
demic gown, as did the others, but it was no- 
ticeable that he did not treat it as they did, 
as some unwonted and rather dignifying robe 
in which their boyishness was for a time con 
cealed. On the contrary, he used it as if it 
were a part of his speech; now flinging it 
back, now wrapping it sternly around him, 
now throwing an end over his shoulder in an 
audacious manner. It would have been mere- 
ly melodramatic in others, but with him it 
seemed so completely in keeping with his 
nature and his words, that I found myself 
coming really under a kind of spell, and 
kept my eyes fixed upon that robe, all alive 
with the speaker’s magnetism. His theme 
was the common one of the inevitable dis- 
closure of secret deeds at some time, in some 
way. He cited instance after instance, some 
familiar, others discovered evidently by bur- 
rowing in dark galleries of crime. At last 
he paused, wrapped his cloak about him, 
walked solemnly down the stage until he 
stood almost balanced upon the outer edge, 
looked fixedly upon his audience, and con- 
tinued, in words that burned themselves into 
my memory: 

“ Thirty-seven years ago, on this very 27th 
day of June, in this very precinct, the other 
side of that frowning mountain, which casts 
its shadow over a smiling plain, and has cast 
it from all eternity, in the darkness of night, 
before the dawn had roused men from their 
sleep, a man was slain! Weeks afterward 
his body was found, decaying, by the road- 
side, but the murderer was not found. Thir- 
ty-seven years have passed of birth and death, 
and no man has yet found the doer of that 
deed. Thirty-seven years—thirty-seven years! 
Our fathers were then here, within these walls; 
their sons are here now. Their sons’ sons 
may come and go, yet there is a dim light, 
traveling, it may be, from some distant star, 
that will fall upon that dark spot some day, 
some hour, some minute of time, and all will 
be revealed.” As he said these words, their 
cadence in his musical voice sounding like the 
tolling of a bell, he laid aside the folds of his 
robe, one after the other, as if the secret 
were even now to be laid bare. Then he 
bowed a melancholy smile, turned and lef 
the stage. At first there was a silence; thea 
the whole audience, students and all, threw 
off the spell by a storm of clapping and 
pounding, which would not cease until Can- 
dido stepped back upon the stage, this time 
with a light bound, and an almost dancing 
measure, smiling and bowing gayly, as if 
he never had a thought of any thing som- 
bre. 

For myself, I was seized with an ines 
pressible restlessness. In vain I made these 
words of Ives only idle, boyish declamation. 
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They haunted me, they drove me to despera- 
tion, and I determined no longer to live 
under this shelter of my own forming. Treat | 
turned to me while the band was playing, 
before the next and last speaker should come 
in, and said : 

“ That was a curious fact the young man 
brought out at the end. True, too, but how 
did he happen to ferret it out? I suppose 
he was struck with the fact of its having 
come upon this very.day. I remember the 
fact perfectly. It made a stir at the time, 
but was an unsolved enigma. Suspicion 
rested on some one who disappeared at the 
time. I have forgotten his name. But it 
never was cleared up. I confess, this young 
fellow made me, old as I am, feel rather 
creepy.” 

I left the audience to seek the air. At 
the moment I left the door, young Ives passed 
down the walk. With an impulse, I stepped 
up to his side and made as if I would walk 











with him. 

“That was a singular fact,” said I, ab- 
ruptly, “that you closed your oration with. 
How did you get hold of it? It especially 
interested me, because it happened in my col- 
lege-days, or, rather, just after them. I was 
of the class of ‘ thirty-four.’” I looked quick- 
lyat him. He smiled and said, in an ingen- 
uous way. 

“TIT came upon the story in one of my 
walks the other side of the mountain. I 
have a liking for such stories, and I tried my 
best to get hold of some clew to it, thinking 
it would be a fine thing for me to discover it, 
In fact, if I had discovered it, I meant to dis- 
lose the whole story here on the stage. It 
would have made a sensation,eh? The only 
elew I could get was a very interesting one,” 
be added, with sang-froid. ‘ The person last 
seen with the murdered man, and never seen 
afterward, bore the same name that I have— 
Ives. What is more, he bore my father’s 
tame.” My mouth grew parched, my tongue 
moved helplessly. I could only look at him 
as if he had accused me of the crime. 

“His name was Philip Ives,” he added. 
“Thbunted him down as well as I could, but 
thirty-seven years cover up a good many 
trifles, and I could find nothing concerning 
him.” He went on to tell me of his expe- 
tience in ferreting out this tragedy, and my 
head grew clearer. At last I could myself 
Speak : 

“ Where is your home ?” I asked. 

“In Texas, in San Antonio. My father 
and uncle were States people; my mother 
was Spanish.” 

“Your uncle?” I managed to say, but 
ould not trust myself to say more. He looked 
at me curiously, detecting some unexplained 
émotion in my tone. 

“Yes, my uncle. Nothing strange in 
that, I suppose. My father died when I 
was a child, and my uncle has always been 
my guardian.” 

“Pardon my inquisitiveness,” I said, “but 
Tonce had a very dear friend, a classmate 
here at St. John’s; his name was Ralph Ives.” 

“That is my uncle’s name, but I never 
heard of his being here at St. John’s. I must 
look into this,” 





“Very likely they were two entirely dis- 


tinct persons,” said I. “Ives is not at all an 
uncommon name,” 

“ What was he like?’ demanded my com- 
panion. “ Describe him to me.” 

“Tf your uncle was my friend,’’ said I, 
“he would have grown out of his old like- 
ness. I can only say that I thought I saw a 
likeness in you to him.” 

“So everybody says. 
am getting at something.” 

“Do you go back to Texas at once?” I 
asked. 

“That ia just what I am on my way to find 
out,” said he. “I am going in here, to the 
post-office, now; I’ve been every day looking 
for a letter.” I was perplexed beyond meas- 
ure. I felt sure that I could determine, with- 
out doubt, whether or not his uncle and my 
friend were one, but, if they were, it was plain 
that for some reason Ralph had concealed 
the facts of his early life from his nephew, 
and had I a right to reveal them? and would 
they set this young inquisitor at work upon a 
new clew? We had entered the office togeth- 
er. I asked for letters. He went to his post- 
Office drawer and opened it. I could not help 
casting my eye over his shoulder. Yes, there 
was the handwriting of my old friend ; it must 
be, it could be no other. Candido read it 
rapidly, and his face kindled. He turned and 
saw me with my eyes fixed on him. 

“Good!” said he, as if talking to a friend, 
“I’m going to Europe! My uncle writes me 
to go at once. He will join me in New York.” 

I hoped that the excitement would hold 
his mind, and make him forget our previous 
conversation, but in a moment he added : 

“See if the handwriting is familiar.” I 
glanced at the letter. 

“Yes,” I said, as carelessly as I could. 
“Tt might be his.” Then I added: “ You 
will see your uncle in a few days? I am not 
far from New York—at Bloomfield, in fact. 
Give him this card.” I wrote upon the back 
of a visiting-card, “‘ Thought is the devil!” 
and handed it to Candido. “ That is a piece 
of nonsense,” said I, laughing it off. “If 
your uncle is my friend, he will understand 
it,” and I left him. I had acted impulsively. 
I dared not go further with him. I felt that 
I ought to leave it to Ralph to do what he 
would in this case. 


Come, I believe I 


A week after I sat in my study. I was 
reading my morning paper. My eyes fell 
upon the list of passengers in one of the At- 
lantic steamers. I saw the names of Ralph 
Ives and Candido Ives. I sighed: “So it 
could not have been he. He never would 
have refused the recognition.” Yet I re- 
membered that he had kept silence for thir- 
ty-seven years. Why should he break it 
now’ I wondered, too, that Candido had 
not written ; yet I knew so little of him that 
I saw my wonder came from my own net- 
work of speculation, It was with a heavy 
heart that I turned back to my work. The 
mystery seemed darker for the little light I 
had begun to fancy was thrown uponit. I 
longed for some sign that should show me 
the worth or worthlessness of the specula- 
tions which had inevitably been forming in 
my mind, I was not left long without this 
sign. The next day came a letter, which I 








held long in my hand before I could open it. 
It bore the old familiar hand, changed only as 
age would change it. I am not ashamed to 
say that I could not open it till I had first 
dropped on my knees and asked courage to 
bear whatever message it brought. It was 
without date, without signature. It read: 
“ Since I sent back that scrap of writing by 
Philip, that awful night, telling you I would 
write as soon as it was possible, these years 
have passed, and still I cannot explain it, 
cannot come to you. My nephew wrote me 
of your being an examiner, innocent of the 
sharp pain that would run through me. It 
filled me with uneasiness, and I have resolved 
to take him for several years’ stay in Europe. 
His mother is dead, His father is dead, I 
am alone with him. God knows all, My lips 
are sealed forever, Should I die, and he re- 
turn and seek you, be his friend, oh, be his 
friend; but do not tell him that we knew 
each other and loved each other.” 

The letter fell from my hands and the 
tears rolled down my cheeks as I again 
dropped on my knees and blessed God that 
He had given me back my friend. Yes, 
He had given him back, though I should 
never see him more—given him back with- 
out stain, and with all his old nobleness glo- 
rified in the light of these years of grand 
silence. It was all clear to me now, These 
fragments came together, and I could see the 
noble life before me. On that night when 
Ralph lay beside me, happy and hepeful, his 
brother had slain a man, and, fleeing, had 
sought this young man for refuge. He had 
found him and drawn him away for counsel, 
Ralph had sent him back with the note, 
which he never left, but in place robbed me 
as I slept. They had left, this strong young 
man throwing his brotherly arms around the 
weak and erring one to save him for a better 
life. For him he had given up every thing— 
friends, home, hopes; had sought the out- 
law’s land and lived as an outlaw; had seen 
his brother marry, die, leaving to his care this 
boy, and ever since he had given to the boy 
what he had given to the father, the sacrifice 
of silence, that he might grow up true and hon- 
orable, ignorant of the crime whose shadow 
had been cast before him. I could under- 
stand the courage and sense even of high 
duty which should lead him to send Candido 
back to the scene of his father’s sin, and his 
own happy, lightning - struck life. I could 
understand, too, the sudden fear lest all his 
protection of the boy’s life should be sudden- 
ly swept away. 

In his letter there was no word of re- 
proach for his brother, and I felt that I could 
not be wrong in believing that, evil as must 
have been some current in Philip’s nature, the 
deed of violence was a hot one, and that the 
murderer was possessed of a nobility that 
would make the task of reclaiming it a high 
and holy and possible one. 

O friend of my youth, it was a noble life 
that you led, given frankly and fearlessly 
for others. The deep grave of the unplanted 
sea holds you and the youth for whom you 
sacrificed yourself a second time, The wa- 
ters roll over you, but in my heart of hearts 
I hold the image of your faithfulness. 

Horace E, Soupper. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO 
BY PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 


RINCESS Salm-Salm has a volume of 

memoirs in press, entitled “Ten Years 
of my Life.” The princess, it will be remem- 
bered, is the widow of Prince Salm-Salm, who, 
after having passed through our war of se- 
cession, and the campaigns in Mexico under 
the unfortunate Maximilian, was killed, Au- 
gust, 1870, in the late Franco-German war. 
The princess was the faithful companion of 
her husband in all his campaigns, and after 
his death served as a Sister of Charity until 
the war ended. A German magazine has 
been permitted to publish a number of chap- 
ters of the princess’s book in advance; from 
these we select and translate the following : 


I, 


Tere are many traditions with regard to 
the early inhabitants of Mexico. We would 
know much more of the history of the coun- 
try if the fanatical first Spanish bishop had not 
had all the written Indian records to be found 
far and near collected and burnt in the grand 
plaza of Mexico, as heathen horrors. 

About a thousand years ago Mexico was 
inbabited by an industrious, highly-civilized, 
and good-natured people, called the Toltecs. 
They disappeared, and were replaced by a 
rude people, the Chichimekes, whose pos- 
terity are still found in several of the Mexi- 
ean provinces, 

In the twelfth century seven tribes of the 
Nahuatlakes invaded the country from the 
north, and took possession of it. One of 
these seven tribes were the Aztecs. They 
wandered for a long time from point to point, 
without finding a resting-place, because an 
ancient oracle commanded them to continue 
their wanderings until they found a cactus 
(nopal) that grew on a cliff, and on which 
there sat an eagle. When they came to the 
plateau of Anahual, near the bank of the 
lake, their priests at last saw the eagle they 
had so long sought for. They, therefore, de- 
cided to remain there, and the city built by 
the Aztecs was called Tenochtitlan, which 
means “ Nopal on the Cliff.” This is the 
origin of the present Mexican coat-of-arms. 

The city was later called Mexico, which 
comes either from an Indian word, which 
means spring, or more likely from Mexitli, 
the name of one of their principal gods. 
Tenochtitlan is said to have been founded in 
Jaly, 1327. 

When Cortez first saw Mexico, the city 
had about three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. I will say nothing of its magnificence 
at the time of the conquest, as it has been 
frequently and fully described. Cortez de- 
stroyed the ancient city in August, 1521, 
and immediately after began to rebuild it on 
a new plan. 

Thus came into existence the present city 
of Mexico, which contains a population of 
two hundred thousand. It is six leagues in 
circumference, has four hundred and eighty- 
two streets, most of which are straight and 
well paved, sixty open squares, large and 
small, fifteen monasteries, twenty-two con- 





vents, eighty-seven churches and chapels, 
three large theatres, two arenas for bull- 
fights, three promenades, ten hospitals, etc. 

The streets of Mexico are very long, and, 
for the most part, very wide. The houses 
are never more than two stories high, and 
their exterior is monotonous and unattrac- 
tive. They all, on account of their flat roofs, 
look like high, square blocks. These flat 
roofs form a sort of court, inclosed by a wall 
about breast-high. 

Like all Spanish cities, Mexico has its 
Alameda, Don Luis Velasco, one of the first 
viceroys, began to lay it out in the year 1593. 
It included the Quemadero, the plaza, where 
the Inquisition burnt more poor Indians than 
the Aztec priests slaughtered in honor of 
their god Vetzliputzli. The laying out of a 
pleasure-ground in the neighborhood of this 
scene of horrors was, at that time, very natu- 
ral, for the burning of heretics and heathen, 
who were unable to understand and compre- 
hend the mysteries of the Catholic religion, 
was in those days a very fashionable and at 
the same time pious amusement. Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, the zeal 
of the faithful began to be tempered with a 
little humanity, and the viceroy, Count de 
Revillagigedo, who enlarged and embellished 
the Alameda, giving it its present form and 
aspect, put an end to these barbarities. 

The Alameda is one thousand yards long, 
and five hundred and twenty yards wide, and 
is inclosed by a wall, along the sides of 
which there are stone benches. The grounds 
are traversed by numerous walks bordered 
by trees, and are ornamented by flower-beds 
and fountains, two of which are embellished 
with statues and other specimens of the 
sculptor’s art. 

Although the Alameda is somewhat neg- 
lected, still the Mexicans are very fond of it, 
and it cannot be denied that they have some 
reason to be, for it is certainly a very pleas- 
ant resort. It is especially interesting in the 
morning, when the ladies come from church 
and the gentlemen from their morning-ride, 
and meet in the shady alleys to chat, gossip, 
and make love, or sit on the benches and lis- 
ten to a band which plays in the grounds sev- 
eral times in the week from eight to ten a. m. 

Another fashionable promenade for horse- 
men and carriages, the Rotten Row of Mexi- 
co, is the Promenade de Bucarelli, so called 
because it was projected in the year 1778 by 
the then viceroy, Antonio Maria Bucarelli; it 
is now more frequently called El Paseo Nue- 
vo. The carriage-way in the middle, as also 
the two alleys on the sides for horsemen, are 
not kept in very good condition, and the four 
rows of trees that shade the long avenues 
have an unthrifty, almost stunted look. Here 
are also several fountains ornamented with 
well-cut statues, and a large equestrian statue 
in bronze of Charles IV. of Spain by the 
sculptor Manuel Tolsa. The Mexicans think 
it the greatest work of art in the world, and 
it is really a work of great merit. The statue 
is at least fifteen feet high, and stands on 
a granite pedestal protected bya high iron 
railing. 

Not far from this statue we have the Plaza 
de Toros, a circular, wooden building, one 
hundred and eighty feet in diameter, with 





two rows of boxes and seven rows of benches. 
arranged amphitheatrically, seating comfort- 
ably ten thousand persons. The building 
with its numerous columns presents a very 
pleasing appearance. 

The wealth and fashion of the city drive 
in this direction about six o’clock in the 
afternoon. It is really a caricature of Hyde 
Park, for among the carriages there are very 
few that present what in a European or 
American city would be considered a respect. 
able appearance ; many of them, indeed, look 
as though they may have been used by Cor- 
tez and his followers, And then the animals 
by which these vehicles are drawn correspond 
admirably ; as the horses of the country have 
& great aversion to harness, mules are used 
in the majority of cases. But, if the equi- 
pages seen in the fashionable drive of Mexico 
do not compare in elegance with those seen 
in Hyde Park, the Bois de Boulogne, and 
Central Park, the same is not true of their 
respective occupants; the ladies of Mexico 
will compare favorably in appearance with 
those of any city in the world. They always 
go driving in full dress, with bare shoulders, 
and flowers in their hair, and many of them 
are very beautiful; like all southern women, 
however, they lose their good looks early. 

The gentlemen are seen here on their 
handsomest horses and in their richest riding- 
costumes. On foot they follow the prevailing 
European fashions in their dress, but on 
horseback they wear a costume peculiar to 
the country, which is rich and very becom- 
ing. They all wear broad-brimmed sombreros 
ornamented with gold or silver cords and tas- 
sels, while their riding-jackets are profusely 
embroidered in gold or silver, and covered 
with buttons of the one or the other metal. 
Over their pantaloons they wear leggings that 
come to the knee. They are also richly em- 
broidered, and are so wide that they cover 
the foot. So long as the wearer is on horse- 
back, these leggings look very picturesque, 
but when he dismounts they are very likely 
to remind you of a feather-legged pigeon. 
The silver spurs they wear often have rowels 
nearly as large as a small saucer. 

The Mexican horses are very handsome, 
intelligent, active, and hardy, but quite small. 
They are always decked out more even than 
their masters. The saddle is very unlike an 
English saddle, being very high in front and 
behind, and richly ornamented with silver. 
Behind the saddle they always carry a serape 
—a sort of long blanket—which is used by 
both sexes. They ride with a curb-bit, which 
is so constructed that one could wellnigh 
break a horse’s jaw with it. The reins are 
usually heavy silk cords of fancy colors. Be- 
hind the saddle hang on both sides shaggy 
goat-skins which cover the pistol-holsters, 
while on the pommel hangs a lasso. It is 
thus the Mexican gentlemen appear on the 
promenade-grounds and when traveling om 
horseback, and I must confess that they look 
very picturesque. It is hardly necessary to 
add that they are most excellent and graceful 
horsemen, 

From the statue of Charles IV. to the 
barriére at the end of the promenade, the dit 
tance is about twelve hundred yards. The 
principal fountain is near the middle. To 
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the right and left of the avenue there are 
low, wet meadows, used for pasturage. It is 
apity they have not been converted into a 
park, for nowhere could a more beautiful 
spot be found, because nowhere could a more 
beautiful or grander view be found, look 
which way you will. 

To the east, beyond the plain covered 
with beautiful groves and villas, we see the 
old castle of Chapultepec, which stands on a 
hill, from which the excellent water with 
which the city is supplied is brought in aque- 
ducts that, owing to frequent political trou- 
bles, are sadly out of repair. 

To the south we see, on the blue back- 
ground made by the mountains, several pret- 
ty villages—Mixcai, Padierno, Churubusco, 
San Angel, and Coyoacan ; while, if we turn 
to the southeast, the giant mountains Popo. 
eatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, whose snow-capped 
summits reach far above the clouds, present 
themselves. 

The Promenade de la Viga is the pleasure- 
ground of the lower classes, and whoever has 
a mind to study their tastes and manners will 
there have the best possible opportunity. 

The Canal de la Viga unites the two lakes 
of the Mexican plain, Texoco and Chalco., 
The old city Tenochtitlan resembled Ven- 
ice, for it was traversed by a great number 
of canals, which, like the canals of the Ital- 
ian city, served as streets. The Canal de la 
Viga is the only one of these thoroughfares 
that now remains. The promenade lies along 
the bank of the canal, and toward evening, 
especially during the months of April and 
May, is very much frequented. It is here 
one finds any number of pirogues, manned by 
Indians, ready to row you to the neighboring 
villages, the most visited of which are Santa 
Anita and Iztacalco, which are at the extreme 
end of the canal, about a league from the 
city. These villages are inhabited by In- 
dians only, and have changed but little since 
the conquest. There are still to be seen 
the chinapas—floating gardens—of the olden 
time, which produce the most beautiful flow- 
ers and the best of vegetables. 

All the inhabitants of the villages live 
from the products of these gardens. The 
construction of the little floating islands is 
very simple. They are nothing more than 
large rafts, made of reeds, covered with a 
foot or two of rich earth. In the spring, es- 
pecially, these floating gardens present a 
charming appearance, although, owing to the 
mildness of the climate and the abundant 
moisture, they are productive during the en- 
tire year. 

From the first Sunday after Ash-Wednes- 
day till Easter the pirogues on the Promenade 
dela Viga are well patronized. Many of them 
hold fifty persons, who sit on the sides, while 
in the middle three or four musicians make a 
noise which, if not very melodious to culti- 
vated ears, satisfies such dancers as are in- 
clined to execute the Jarabe, Palema, or any 
Other popular national dance. These excur- 


sionists amuse themselves in the Indian vil- 
lages eating and drinking and dancing till 
sundown, when they return to the city laden 
with roses and other flowers. 

Mexico has four or five theatres, two of 
The Iturbide Theatre 


which are excellent. 





is a beautiful building, and would be an or- 
nament to any European city. Its interior 
is not only richly and elegantly decorated, but 
it is roomy and comfortable. It has several 
tiers of boxes, with beautiful white columns, 
ornamented with garlands of golden flowers. 
Behind the boxes there are spacious retiring- 
rooms, with toilet-rooms adjoining for the 
convenience of the ladies, who always appear 
in full dress, to be admired in the bright light 
of the magnificent crystal chandelier. 

Among the many squares of the Mexican 
capital, the Place d’Armes is the largest and 
handsomest, for it is surrounded by the finest 
buildings in the city. The entire square is 
paved, and is kept tolerably clean. 

On the north side stands the cathedral, 
the largest church on the American Conti- 
nent, on exactly the same spot where stood 
the Theocalli, or temple of Vitzliputzli—or 
rather Huitzilopotchli, the god of war of the 
Aztecs, It was begun in the year 1578, and 
finished in 1656. It is built of large stones, 
stands on an estrade, and is surrounded by a 
walk, which is inclosed by columns six feet 
high, that are united by heavy chains. Ata 
little distance from these columns there is a 
row of well-kept trees. At two of the cor- 
ners of this inclosure, usually called the cade- 
nas, there are, on a pedestal fifteen feet high, 
four death’s-heads around a cross, whose base 
is encircled by a serpent. 

I am unable to give a detailed description 
of this imposing edifice, as I know but little 
of architecture. The style in which the ca- 
thedral is built seems to me, however, to be 
mixed. The two square towers are surrounded 
by Doric and Ionic columns, placed alter- 
nately side by side. These towers are two 
hundred and twenty feet high, and have bell- 
shaped domes surmounted by a cross. The 
southern front has three entrances, which are 
ornamented with statues and figures in demi- 
relief. 

The interior of the cathedral is divided 
into five naves, two of which are ordinarily 
closed ; besides, it contains fourteen closed 
chapels and six altars, not counting tbe prin- 
cipal one, which occupies a very central po- 
sition, and is reached, on either side, by seven 
steps. It is inclosed by a balustrade of tom- 
bac, which is surmounted with twenty-six 
statues of the same metal, holding large can- 
delabra for wax-candles. This balustrade, 
and the other work of the same sort in the 
cathedral, were made in China. The principal 
altar reaches nearly to the ceiling. It is a 
pity that the appearance of the interior of 
this magnificent church should be so injured 
by the numerous chapels and subdivisions, 
and painted wooden statues of saints and 
other tinsel ornamentation. There is no tin- 
sel, however, about the principal altar; the 
greater number of its ornaments are of solid 
gold, and many are set with diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and other precious stones. One 
golden vessel is ornamented with sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six diamonds; another, a 
yard high, bas on one side five thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two diamonds; 
on another, twenty-six hundred and fifty- 
three emeralds, forty-four rubies, eight sap- 
phires, etc. The value of this altar is im- 
mense, and I am surprised that the various 








revolutionary governments, which have often 
been sadly in want of money, have not more 
frequently uppropriated some of its treasures. 
A statue that weighed six thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four gold castellanos, and was 
set with precious stones, found its way, dur- 
ing one of the revolutions, into the crucible, 

I have already mentioned the aqueducts, 
which bring an ample supply of excellent 
water, that, for drinking-purposes, is cooled, 
as in the United States, with ice, which is 
brought from the mountains, especially Po- 
pocatepetl, or is imported. The water is dis- 
tributed from two large fountains, at the ends 
of the aqueducts, by water-carriers, who go 
through the streets with large stone vessels 
on their backs, crying, “ Agua! agua!” 
Besides the public baths, of which there are 
several in the city, there is a bath-room in 
nearly every house, which the ladies common- 
ly use when they return from their morning 
walk on the Alameda; and afterward they 
may be seen on the terraces of their houses 
drying their hair, of which they usually have 
an abundance, and which hangs about their 
shoulders like a mantle. 

As I have said nothing of any of the nu 
merous convents or monasteries in the Mexi- 
can capital, I will endeavor to make good my 
shortcomings by describing somewhat in de- 
tail the holiest of places in the whole coun- 
try. Itis about a league from the city, and 
is called the “‘Sanctuario de Guadalupe.” An 
account of the wonder to which the place 
owes its existence will, perhaps, not be whol- 
ly uninteresting. 

I have already adverted to the means the 
conquerors resorted to to convince the hea- 
then of the truth of Christianity, and many 
of the aborigines, although they did not fully 
comprehend all the mysteries of the new re- 
ligion, did not find it difficult to exchange 
the ugly images of their gods for the more 
attractive pictures of the Holy Virgin and the 
saints. 

In the year 1531, ten years after the con- 
quest, there lived in the village of Tolpellac 
a newly-converted Indian, who, at the font, 
had received the name of Juan Diego. He 
was an exemplary fellow, and went often to 
Santiago Tlaltilcuclo, where the Franciscan 
monks gave him religious instruction. As 
he, upon a time, was crossing a hil], that ends 
in a point which extends into Lake Tezcoco, 
and is called “The Nose of the Mountain,” 
or, in Spanish, “ Naroz del Carre,” or, in the 
language of the aborigines, “ Tepetlyecac- 
gol,” he heard some music that was far more 
beautiful than any he had ever heard before, 
either among the Spaniards or his own peo- 
ple. When he, in his amazement, looked 
about, he saw a rainbow, that was far more 
brilliant than he had ever before seen, in- 
closing a light, transparent cloud, in which 
there stood a beautiful woman, with a sweet, 
winning mien, dressed in the costume of a 
lady of the court of bis former, heathen 
ruler. The poor, ignorant fellow had no idea 
who she was, but he was not afraid, and ap- 
proached her, when she told him that she 
was the Virgin Mary, and desired that a tem- 
ple should be built on that spot and dedi- 
cated to her. She promised her protection 
to those who should worship in it, and bade 
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him inform the bishop of what he had seen 
and heard. 

The bishop, Don Juan de Zumarraga, a 
Franciscan, refused to believe the story, and 
sent the Indian away. The Holy Virgin, 
however, was not to be put off, and appeared 
three times more to the new convert. Being 
very much exercised about the matter, and 
yet not having the courage to go a second 
time to the bishop, he decided to address 
himself to his confessor, whom he was, more- 
over, desirous to consult concering his uncle 
Juan Bernardino, who was dangerously ill. 

Fearing that the Virgin might appear to 
him again, he avoided the usual path ; but, 
on a spot which, strangely enough, is still to 
be recognized by a smell of sulphur and a 
spring, the water of which tastes of this min- 
eral, she appeared to him for the fifth time, 
told him that his uncle was entirely recov- 
ered, and bade him gather some flowers on 
the summit of the hill and carry them to the 
bishop as a proof that all he said was true. 

But upon this hill there grew, as was well 
known, nothing but thorns and thistles ; and 
yet when the Indian reached its it, to 
his amazement, he found an abundance of 
the most beautiful and sweetest-smelling flow- 
ers he had ever seen. He plucked a goodly 
collection of them, and went again to the in- 
eredulous bishop, who, when he heard what 
brought the Indian to him the second time, 
hastened with several priests to meet him. 
Juan Diego thereupon gave an account of 
what he had seen and been commanded to 
do, and, when he opened his talma to show 
the flowers, behold! the bishop and all the 
priests fell upon their knees as though they 
had been struck by lightning. On the ayate 
of the blissful convert there was such a 
picture of the Virgin as is seen of the Sav- 
iour on the handkerchief of Saint Veronica. 

Now, of course, all doubt was dispelled; 
the wonder was tov apparent. This oc- 
curred on the 12th of December, 1531, ten 
years and four months after the conquest. 
What seems to me most remarkable is that 
the Virgin in this heavenly painting is not only 
represented in Indian costume, but as having 
Indian features and an Indian complexion. 

When the bishop recovered from his con- 
sternation, he went out to see the places that 
had been rendered holy by the apparition. 
He took the miraculous picture, and, after 
keeping it for a time in his own house, he 
placed it in the cathedral. 

This picture was probably painted by an 
angel * on a fabric that the Mexican Indians 
weave from the fibre of an indigenous plant. 
The Holy Virgin wears a tunic of woolen 
stuff that reaches from her neck to her feet, 
and her head is covered with a manta—in 
short, her costume is that of a rich Aztec 
lady. The color of her skin is brown, her 
hair is black, her expression amiable, modest, 
and frank. The picture is known in Mexico 
as the “ Oreole Virgin.” 

In obedience to Mary's commands, the 
bishop at first built a hermitage of sun-dried 
bricks, whither the picture was carried in 
1538, Juan Diego built himself a hut near 








* The princess, it would seem, is a believer in 
wonders.—TRANS. 





by, in which he died seventeen years after- 
ward, at the age of seventy-four. His uncle 
died at the age of eighty-six, and was buried 
in the chapel. 

This chapel was replaced in 1622 by an 
edifice that cost eight bundred thousand 
piastres—about one million dollars—and nu- 
merous pilgrims were so generous that, in a 
short time, the Sanctuario was more richly 
furnished than the grand altar of the cathe- 
dral. Many of its valuables have, however, 
during the various wars found their way into 
the crucible. The church, at the foot of the 
still barren bill, is a large, irregular building, 
with six towers. Toward the summit of the 
hill, where the Holy Virgin first appeared, a 
chapel was also built, which is called Del 
Ceritta. About the two structures there 
grew up, in course of time, a village, which, 
since the declaration of independence, has 
been elevated to the dignity of a city. 

The Emperor Maximilian and the Empress 
Carlotta were especially partial to Chapulte- 
pec, which, it will be remembered, is but a 
short drive from the capital, and was once 
the residence of the viceroys. These blood- 
sucking monsters have, it is true, long since 
vacated tlie premises, but they had left be- 
hind them a legion of worthy substitutes, 
who had so little respect even for the blood 
of the Hapsburgs that the imperial couple 
were compelled, the first night they passed 
there, to have their beds removed to the open 
terrace. 

The palace is a long, narrow, ugly build- 
ing, situated on a low hill, and surrounded 
by works of defense. Maximilian established 
himself in a small pavilion that stands on the 
extreme edge of the rock, from which the 
view is simply enchanting. The whole valley 
of Mexico lies before you; not only every 
building in the city, but also the Cathedral 
of Guadalupe, can be distinctly seen in all 
its grandeur. 

The barren hill upon which the viceroys 
built their castle is surrounded by a natural 
park, the like of which can nowhere be 
found. What is Central Park in New York, 
Regent’s Park in London, the Bois de Bou- 
logne in Paris, the Prater in Vienna, or the 
Thiergarten in Berlin—what are they all in 
comparison with this lovely spot, with its 
ahunhuntes-trees, which date their existence 
from the golden age of Mexico, when the 
kindly Quatzalcoatl, the god of pleasure, 
lived among the Toltecs? In the shade of 
these venerable trees, beside the enchantress 
Malitzin, even the cruel Cortez became gen- 
tle. There may still be seen the basins in 
which the beauties of Montezuma took their 
daily baths. When I first entered this tem- 
ple of Nature I was so deeply impressed by 
the beauty and grandeur of the scene that I 
could scarcely speak aloud. 

From the emerald-green sward rise the 
giant ahunhuntes—a species of cypress — 
whose huge branches bend somewhat down- 
ward like those of the European pine. The 
most of them stand on a pedestal of curi- 
ously-intertwined roots, out of which rise 
thick, cord-like stems, which, like a cable, 
only more irregular, intertwine, and thus 
make strange-looking trunks, that have a cir- 
cumference of from thirty to forty feet. As 





for their tops, they look as though Nature 
thought their green unbecoming their great 
age, for they are covered to the highest 
branch with a silver-gray, silk-like parasite, 
which hangs down in abundant, natural fes- 
toons, 

The somewhat sombre sameness of this 
silver gray and dark green is every now and 
then relieved by other trees with a lighter. 
green foliage, pendent yellow flowers, and a 
rose-colored fruit that grows in bunches, and 
by beautifully-colored butterflies and birds, 
among which is the jewel of the feathered 
world—the lovely humming-bird. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE ENG- 
LISH COURTS. 


II, 
BREACH OF PROMISE.—( Continued.) 


MONG the many “ young ladies of con- 
siderable personal attractions” who 
have appeared as plaintiffs in cases of breach 
of promise, Miss Edith Winter deserves a place. 
She was fair, young, and hopeful, when Wal- 
ter Welch, “a young man in her own posi- 
tion in life,” and with an income of two hun 
dred pounds a year, loomed in the horizon of 
her circle of acquaintanceship. They met but 
to love; but it would appear that, after their 
love had moved some time in a course of un- 
wonted smoothness, Walter suddenly discov- 
ered an insurmountable obstacle in the per 
son of his prospective father-in-law. Some 
of his letters, read on the trial, are worth 
quoting from. On a certain occasion he went 
to the isle of Jersey for his’ vacation, and 
thence wrote his beloved the following bit of 
gastronomic gossip : 

“Tand my friend are getting on very well. 
We eat an enormous quantity of food every 
day. We think nothing of eating five pounds 
of bread a day, and how food of all kinds 
vanishes is surprising. Mind and look after 
my bird.” 

Again, invigorated by the sea-air of Tor- 
quay, he writes: 

“The receipt of your letter this morning 
made me eat twice as much as I usually do; 
it was so refreshing and invigorating! I ex- 
pect to be home on Monday evening at elev- 
en. Oh, sha’n’t I run round on Tuesday 
morning! You wait and see.” 

His “ladye faire” goes for a visit into 
the country, and, having written him thence, 
he replies : 

“T can almost smell the hay-stack you 
write of. I cannot say I can the beer, though 
it was very kind of the men who offered it to 
you.” 

Here is his glowing account of the re 
joicings on the birth of a son to the Prince 
of Wales: 

“ About a quarter-past four the people of 
London were awoke by the firing of guns, 
and later in the day the bells pealed forth in 
a right merry strain.” 

Her letters put bim iu jocund spirits, for 
he goes on to tell this: 

“There is a very smart anecdote going 
the rounds of society as follows: A young 
man sat toying with the fingers of a young 
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girl, and said: ‘I hope this hand is not coun- 
terfeit?’ ‘You had better ring it,’ was the 
smart reply. Rather good, is it not?” 

The fair plaintiff, being cross-examined, 
said that the first coolness was in conse- 
quence of the defendant staying away a week. 
“He said the reason was, he disliked my 
family. He said he had heard language at 
our house that he disliked. I was. indig- 
nant, for I knew that he had heard no more 
than I had heard at his, He referred to my 
father.” 

Question. “Did he say any thing of the 
state he found your father in?” 

Answer, “He had never said how I had 
found his mother. I told him I considered 
my father superior to his mother. He is ina 
superior position to her.” 

One of the witnesses testified that “ they 
seemed very much as though they wanted to 
be married at once, if they had the means.” 

Verdict was given for the plaintiff, with 
fifty pounds damages. 

“Mr, Jones,” said an anonymous note to 
Miss Charlotte Freedom, of Brighton, “ has 
another girl ’—a sentence as brief and preg- 
nant as Dean Swift’s “ Only a woman’s hair.” 
These five words were fraught with the fate 
of Miss Charlotte Freedom. For was not Mr. 
Jones the perfidious and all too-fascinating 
builder who had asked to be allowed to come 
and throw himself at her feet; who had ex- 
pressed his deliberate opinion that she was a 
“business-like girl;’? who had got into the 
habit of “coming every other night ;”’ who 
had even had the audacity to try to kiss her ; 
who had brought to her offerings in the agree- 
able form of the turkey, the blood-red juice 
of the grape, the rose, and the heliotrope; 
whose presents, indeed, usually took the 
shape of succulent poultry ; who had actual- 
ly said, on a memorable occasion, “ That is 
the finger that I shall have to put the wedding- 
ting on shortly ;” who had, in short, brought 
her his portrait, and purchased furniture, and 
given every token and sign of being about to 
engage the clergyman, and order the wedding- 
breakfast ? 

But the anonymous note had done its 
work; and, after a protracted period of re- 
crimination, he basely deserted her. ‘ And 
now,” said Miss Charlotte, plaintively, as she 
stood in the witness-box, “he has gone and 
married a bar-maid!” 

A somewhat elderly lady, with a forest of 
curls and critical countenance, was called to 
prove the promise. 

She had often been with the then happy 
couple. One day, when they were all in plain- 
tiff's room together, witness said to the fair 
Charlotte: “ Miss Freedom, why don’t you 
get married ?’’ She said: “I am not in a 
hurry.” Mr. Jones said: “‘ We understand 
One another,” and he squeezed her hand, 

One of the counsel here interrupted: “I 
am an old bachelor, and don’t understand 
courting. How is it done—what is court- 
ship?” 

Witness, “ Looking at each other, taking 
hold of each other’s hands, and that kind of 
thing.” 

Despite Mr. Jones’s emphatic denial, he 
was condemned to fill up a check of two hun- 
dred pounds in Miss Charlotte’s name. 





One Miss Elderly, a lady of thirty, brought 
a suit against Mr. John Sudkins, her cousin, 
aged thirty-two. Her lawyers wrote him a 
letter demanding that his promise should be 
fulfilled; whereupon he sent this singular 
response : 

“In reply to your letter requiring me 
either to fix a day for the marriage with Miss 
Elderly, or make her a suitable compensation, 
I beg to inform you that Miss Elderly asked 
me several times to marry her, but I wouldn’t. 
Her father knows nothing at all about the 
rights of it. She ought to compensate me 
for having so often asked me to have her. I 
have got several reasons for not excepting her 
offer.” 

And yet, to judge from John’s letters 
produced on the trial, he had once been the 
most devoted of cousinly swains. He had 
signed himself “your affectionate lover ;” 
he had declared that “I am going to live 
quiet and respectable, and do away with all 
my old games;” he had indignantly assured 
her that, “if any one says any thing about 
you to me, I shall spoil the look of them;” 
he had entered into the most charming little 
domestic details, as that Chow, the dog, had 
killed two more chickens, and that the cat 
had eight fine healthy kittens, that his jack- 
daw had gone away, that he had had a bean- 
tiful rook-pie, and that “ poor Jack could not 
take his beer;” that he was going to have 
some rhubarb-pie with one Polly Richard- 
son, and that Chow had killed another chick- 
en. These evidences of love and perfidy 
were irresistible, and Mr. John Sudkins had 
to pay five hundred pounds for the luxury of 
courtship and desertion. 

Here is a romantic case of the rarer sort, 
in which the jilted swain sued the faithless 
maid. Mr, Jared Tubbs, it would appear, is 
what is called in England a “ commercial 
traveler,” and in America a “runner.” Miss 
Caroline Gidding, a pretty and delicate-look- 
ing young lady of twenty-three, is, on the 
other hand, the daughter of a well-to-do 
country-gentleman, who has lands and “‘ ga- 
lore,” and is deep in certain Irish mine spec- 


ulations. Mr. Tubbs is dual in his charac- 
teristics. He is commercial; he is also ro- 
mantic. Some time ago Fate drew him, in 


the course of business, to the serene solitudes 
of the little town of Launceston. He went, 
saw, and was conquered. Making the ac- 
quaintance of the tender Caroline “ almost 
by chance, as it were” (in his own words), 
he pleaded for her hand. Not wholly in 
vain. If she did not fall into his arms, she 
listened with ear intent, and finally invited 
him to visit her at her father’s aristocratic 
country -seat, Holesworth House. Speedily 
he writes to her, again proposing. Mark, in 
her reply, the influence upon the fair one of 
being brought up within the atmosphere of 
speculation. “You are a steady old oak,” 
she says, “and I a giddy girl, who does not 


-know her own mind. My father is at present 


in Germany ; but, of course, before relating 
any thing to him, I must consider your means 
etc., myself, after which, if my opinion is 
favorably inclined, I will lay your propo. 
sal before him.” But this mundane mat- 
ter-of-factness very soon melted beneath 
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quence, and speedily her letters abandon cold 
calculation, and float upon a broad current. 
of sentiment. Her “ Jared” apparently be- 
comes frightened at her father’s wealth, and. 


makes a show of retiring from the field, say-. 


ing sadly : 


“ Jared’s forty-pound house with only one- 


servant will not suit Carrie!” 

To which she hurries to respond, with 
fond self-sacrifice : 

“ No, my dearest and best; my home does 
not make the least impression on my mind as 
regards worldly matters. I would rather have 
you, my own, that would always love me in a 
neat house, than a palace without love; and 
I cannot give you up.” 

True, she soon discovers that “‘ we are as 
different as light from darkness;” but the 
current of true love runs smoothly enough 
till the “irascible papa” appears upon the 
scene. The iron and coal magnate does not, 
indeed, prove absolutely adamant. He forbids 
the house to the gushing Jared; but ‘he not 
only does not lock up the lovesick Carrie in 
the haunted chamber of Holesworth House, 
but does not prohibit her writing to her for. 
lorn commercial traveler. Indeed, on one oc- 
casion he went so far as to button-hole Jared, 
and, with a view to a peaceful ending of the 
affair, to hint to him darkly that Carrie ‘“‘ was 
weakly, and had lumps on her neck. She 
was only half a child—she was a twin!” 

Meanwhile, the love-missives passed often 
to and fro, Caroline compares herself to Dot 
in “The Cricket on the Hearth,” and, becom- 
ing playful, asks Jared: “ What will the 
papers have to tell us, now the Tichborne 
case is over? There will be no end of di- 
vorce and elopement cases.” 

Unsuspecting girl! She little thought 
that she, too, like the Wapping butcher, 
would ere long be a spectacle in a court of 
justice! She gayly narrates to Jared how 
Kit North gave his daughter to Aytoun, Kit 
had told the professor that he would pin his 
answer to his daughter’s back. So, when she 
came back to her love with, “ Papa’s answer 
is on my back,” the delighted suitor read on 
the slip of paper, “ With the author’s com- 
pliments.” 

Whence came the cloud that first over- 
spread and then stormily rended the loves of 
Jared and Caroline is not made clear ; but it 
grew larger and larger, until at last the once 
lovesick maid wrote, ‘In mercy let me be 
free from what I have written in my past let- 
ters.” He was forbidden to call upon her; 
whereon, at first, he became. sentimentally 
tragic as follows: After threatening suicide, 
he says: ‘‘ By this time my poor, heart-broken 
spirit would have found rest, and my bones 
would have been laid under Surrey ground. 
Then Carrie would have been free.” There 
is evidence that from this moment the jilted 
Jared began to pine. His thoughts took on 
at once a melancholy and a mercenary hue. 
The result of his physical ills and his gloomy 
meditations was conveyed to Caroline by let- 
ter. He told her that ‘‘ he could only eat in 
pain,” and intimated darkly that “ mine must 
be a long (doctor's) bill if I wish to be well 
in after-years ;” for he had had recourse to 
professional advice. He was under the care 


the sunshine of Mr. Tubbs’s epistolary elo- | of one Doctor Jolly (what a satire, this name, 
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upon Jared’s woful condition !), who advised 
him to abstain from work for a year, to live 
well, “not to take much meat, but good port- 
wine, three glasses a day.” Still, Jared’s case 
was not yet altogether hopeless, for he hast- 
ened to tell Caroline that “I am still sound 
in the lung quarter;” and this, considering 
that dark hints of a suit of breach of prom- 
ise had been given, must have been welcome 
news in the light of lessened damages. Again 
he tells her, with a pathetic mixture of self- 
inspection and sentiment, “I have tried all I 
could to get well; I have taken plenty of 
port. Oh, the heart!—the heart!” At last 
the action was brought; the evidence of the 
doctor of the jovial name was given; long 
bills of port, game, and medicines, were ex- 
hibited ; and the plaintiff, whose emaciation 
was imaginary rather than real, appeared 
upon the stand, and once more recounted 
“The Woes of a Commercial Traveler.” But 
all was of no avail. Lord Chief-Justice Cole- 
ridge charged dead against him; the jury, 
almost without leaving their box, returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, indeed, but with the 
diminutive consolation of one farthing dam- 
ages ; and thus was the commercial instinct 
of the unhappy Jared crushed by the intelli- 
geat jury of his countrymen. 

The moral of it all is, that a lady, young 
and fair, may sue her faithless lover with good 
hopes of substantial damages; but the un- 
gallant swain has no “ wounded feelings” 
which a British juryman is bound to respect. 





4A PITMAN’S WEDDING. 


FTNHE average collier of the Northumber- 
land and Durham coal-fields is an ex- 
traordinary character in his way, and has 
never had justice done to him in literature. 
The omission is probably more the fault of 
the miner than the quill-driver; for he is 
such a vulgar, violent, and profane mortal, 
and guilty of so many offenses against de- 
cency when he is above-ground, that the pit- 
man and his village are ordinarily avoided, as 
if they were beneath the interdict of some 
social quarantine. In his gloomy “ ways” 
and “ drifts *—often nine hundred feet below 
the surface—he is quite a different being. 
There, in curious postures, his limbs cramped 
and his torso twisted, he “ hews” at the face 
of the “seam ” like a galley-slave—the thin 
gauze of his dimly-twinkling Davy-lamp alone 
separating him and his fellow-toilers from 
inevitable explosion and certain eternity. 
Yet, grown careless by familiarity with this 
thrilling fact, he has frequently been known 
to devise ingenious means to unlock his lamp 
for the purpose of gratifying his inordinate 
love for a “‘ pipe of baccy.” The fearful ex- 
plosions of Burradon, Lundhill, and Page- 
Bank, in this district—in which over five 
hundred lives were sacrificed—were attrib- 
uted to some unknown pitmen’s cravings for 
“a smoke!” 
My boyhood was spent among the Nor- 
*thumberland miners ; and, in 1856, I had the 
melancholy privilege of descending the Bur- 
radon mine, three days after the terrible ex- 
plosion that scorched and tore nearly two 
bundred men and boys to cinders and shreds. 





The village was then a Ramah, filled with 
Rachels weeping for their lost ones, and re- 
fusing to be comforted ; and no one who saw 
the horribly - disfigured bodies and portions 
of bodies brought to “ bank” on that occa- 
sion is likely to forget the sight. 

Last year, during an extended pilgrimage 
in the familiar region, I happened into Bur- 
radon on a Saturday morning. Long before 
the first public-house was reached, 1 knew, 
by certain infallible signs, that it was “ pay 
Saturday.” No such boisterous revelry, ex- 
plosive blasphemy, and insane yelling, ever 
characterize the “ off Saturday.” 

In addition to the fortnightly pecuniositr, 
there was to-day the additional excitement of 
a wedding. Geordie Foster had been “ waik- 
ing” with Sallie Lishman six successive “Sun- 
day neets.” Last “ pay Saturday” he had 
bought the ring at Newcastle, and to-day the 
nuptials were to be solemnized at the parish 
church. In the long “row” of pit-cottages 
there was no difficulty in discovering the res- 
idence of the bride in esse. A crowd of 
urchins surrounded the door, and were glow- 
ering with all the optical power at com- 
mand. Finally, about ten a. m., the proces- 
sion emerged — seven couples, each lassie 
“linking” with her laddie, the blushing young 
bride “ linked" with the groomsman. There 
was some brave cheering on the part of the 
miscellaneous mob when the gaudily-dressed 
party triumphantly pranced up the middle of 
the street. Parterres of orange - blossoms 
and furlongs of white ribbon were flaunted 
in the sunlight; and the silks that composed 
the dresses of the bride and her maids were 
of wondrous sheen and brilliant hues. There 
was more velvet about the groom and his 
men than I ever remember to have seen on 
the backs of seven persons before ; and there 
was more watch-chain distributed over the 
seven velvet vests than I ever expect to see 
again. Mr. Elijah Lishman, the bride’s fa- 
ther, and an old acquaintance of mine, was 
present in an official capacity, and it did not 
require a very pressing invitation to induce 
me to joinhim. “Old Lish,” as he is famil- 
iarly termed, and I walked behind and aside 
from the hymeneal procession. We were sur- 
rounded by a motley crowd of tag-rag-and- 
bobtail musketeers, armed with shot-guns of 
every conceivable description and possible 
antiquity. The pigeon-match gun of to-day 
marched cheek - by -jowl with the “Brown 
Bess” that had lain behind the lines of Torres 
Vedras, or banged away at Waterloo. There 
were about fifty gunners, besides fourteen 
men, under the direction of two major-domos, 
who wore white-satin favors, large as saucers, 
attached to their coat-lappels. 

The genius of disorder seemed to permeate 
every individual in that crowd. The banter, 
the yells, the purposeless profanity—entirely 
devoid of malice— were absolutely astound- 
ing. A stranger meeting the procession would 
have assuredly jumped over the hedge, under 
the impression that he saw a company of 
escaped lunatics. On two or three occasions 
Mr. Lishman uttered a fearful imprecation at 
his own eyes, and requested the crowd to stop 
their “ blaarin’;” but the admonition seemed 
to encourage rather than repress their vocif- 
erous merriment. 





When we reached the church, only the 
seven couples of the bridal party, “ Old 
Lish,”’ and myself, were permitted to enter, 
The two major-domos would fain have been 
admitted; but the old clerk was inexorable. 
“T’ve seen you chaps before,” said he, as he 
slammed the iron-studded door in their faces 
and locked it. 

It was almost impossible to obtain silence 
when the curate took his place behind the 
altar-rails. The bridesmaids talked and 
giggled; the groomsmen whispered and 
nudged each other and their partners. Pres- 
ently a whisper ran round, “Sall’s bub- 
bling;” and shortly after a murmured im- 
precation, having reference to the speaker's 
eyes, that “Sall’s fainted.” Sure enough, 
she was sprawling on the pavement; but it 
was a transparent piece of acting that could 
deceive nobody. Mr. Lishman watched her 
contortions and her “ bringing to ” with much 
satisfaction. He evidently thought his daugh- 
ter had achieved a triumph ; for he remarked 
directly to his eyes, and indirectly to me, that 
her poor mother had “bubbled and fainted 
before her ” under like circumstances. 

“ Wilt thou have this woman to thy wed- 
ded wife, to live together?” etc., asked the 
clergyman. 

Clerk (whispering in Geordie’s ear). “ An- 
swer ‘I will.’” 

Geordie (firmly). “Aw wull — certainly, 
sur; aw cum here a-purpose.” 

Clergyman (to Sallie). “ Wilt thou have 
this man—” 

Sallie (immediately interrupting). ‘ Yes, 
Clerk (raising his hand, imploringly). 
“ Hush-h-h!” 

Clergyman (continuing)—“ to thy wedded 
husband ?” ete. 

Sallie (quickly). “If ye please, sur.” 

Clerk (with an offended air). “ Answer ‘I 
will.’” 

Sallie, “TI will, sur.” 

Clergyman. “ Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man ?” 

Mr. Lishman nodded his head at the par- 
son, and then winked one eye mysteriously 
several times. 

This pantomimic feat was followed by 
more coarse merriment, which was angrily 
rebuked by the curate. The ring was then 
demanded, Geordie producing it, neatly se- 
cured on the end of a brush-handle. At this, 
another guffaw was evoked from the six men, 
and convulsive titters from the six maids. 
By this time I could appreciate the clerk’s 
sagacity in keeping the other mob outside. 

When the names had been registered in 
the vestry, and the usual fee paid, the pro- 
cession was again formed in the aisle, the 
newly-married couple “ linking ” and leading 
the van. The clerk then turned the key in 
the rusty lock, and peered out. Instantly 
the howls and yells of the outside crowd 
filled the air, and suggested the idea that it 
was a turbulent riot, instead of a matrimo- 
nial rite, that had been celebrated. 

Through the church portals the bride and 
groom emerged. In front of them, just out- 
side the porch-door, the petting-stones had 
been erected. This singular relic of hyme- 
neal antiquity is composed of three stone pil- 
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lars, each about thirty inches high. Two are 
placed upright, about two feet apart, while 
the third is placed as a cross-piece, connect- 
ing the tops of the two. As the bride ap- 
proached this curious stone hurdle, the two 
favor-bedecked major-domos darted from eack 
side of the doorway, and very unceremoni- 
ously clutched her one by either arm and 
hoisted her clean over the petting - stones. 
Then he on the left kissed her, while the 
other received “ firing-money” from the 
groom. Simultaneously there was a deafen- 
ing, indiscriminating volley of jubilant mus- 
ketry outside the church-yard, that vexed the 
nerves and the tympanum. The bride and 
groom then “linked” and marched toward the 
mob. Two other pit-laddies jumped at the first 
bridesmaid, caracoled her over the petting- 
sdones, kissed her, and black-mailed her part- 
net as before. And so the process was re- 
peated till all the ladies had been hoisted 
over. Some of the girls struggled, some gig- 
gled and jumped like kangaroos, while the 
seventh, a blushing naiad of two hundred 
pounds or so, stood and submitted to be lifted 
with sullen resignation. Coarse jokes circu- 
lated when two slender pitmen made a fran- 
tic attempt to elevate her avoirdupois ; but it 
was a signal failure. They upset the stones, 
dropped her, took a hearty smack at her lips, 
and the lifting was over. As each pair left 
the church-yard, a handful of pennies was 
pitched into the air, to be scrambled for by 
the boys, and the way these young ruffians 
mauled and tore each other was a caution to 
see. 
Amid the firing of guns and the cheers 
of the crowd, the wedding-party entered the 
“Blue-bell”’ parlor, while the shooters and 
their friends entered the kitchen. Half a 
dozen half-gallon jugs of ale were soon circu- 
lating among the uproarious fellows, and the 
noise, intermingled with occasional musket- 
ry, grew fast and furious. 

The “ party in the parlor” had some re- 
semblance to the assemblage described in that 
unique stanza in Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell "— 

“. .. & party in a parlor, 

Crammed just as they on earth are crammed ; 


Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
Bat, as you by their faces see, 
All silent—and all damned "— 


only that none of them were “ silent ;” but, 
ifone might accept their own reiterated as- 
surances, they were, as respected the eyes, par- 


ticularly and abundantly “damned.” Liquor 
and blasphemy, in fact, circulated copiously, 
and some of the ladies were clearly “ sea- 
soned ” practitioners. 

The men who had officiated at the petting- 
sone rites now entered amid great laughter 
and approval. They had come for the bride’s 
garters—an extra pair, of blue-silk ribbon, 
Yorn in the bosom, for the occasion. More 
liquor was drunk, after which the men joined 
their companions, bearing aloft the silken 
ttophies. Before long the procession was 
again formed, some of the crowd following, 
others remaining to make a day of it. 

When the bride reached her father’s home, 
‘female relative met her with a plate of 
bride’s-cake, cut into small squares. A white 
tapkin was then thrown over her hat to pro- 
tect the orange-blossoms, and the plate and 





cake were pitched over her head, the children 
scrambling for the pieces of cake. This cere- 
mony is not peculiar to Northumberland, for 
it will be remembered that, in “ Humphrey 
Clinker,” the passage occurs: “ A cake be- 
ing broken over the head of Mrs. Tabitha 
Lismahago, the fragments were distributed 
among the by-standers, according to the cus- 
tom of the ancient Britons, on the supposi- 
tion that every person who ate of this hal- 
lowed cake should that night have a vision 
of the man or woman whom Heaven designed 
should be his or her wedded mate.” 

The dinner was a bountiful banquet, very 
creditably cooked and served. The bride’s- 
cake rested on a napkin on a three-legged 
stool, which was elevated to the post of hon- 
or in the centre of the table. It was the pro- 
duction of a Newcastle confectioner, and was 
unanimously pronounced the finest work of 
art in the line that had ever been seen in the 
village. 

After the substantial portion of the feast 
had been dispatched, Mr. Lishman rose with 
a glass of Jamaica rum in his hand, and said : 
“ Awl drink all yer gude healths and Sallie’s 
too, and may all her ducks be geese and her 
chickens turkeys!” This witticism was fol- 
lowed by uproarious applause ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it reminded Geordie Foster’s uncle of 
a story, that he proceeded to relate, accom- 
panied by much apparent discomfiture on the 
part of the author of the toast. Said old Mr. 
Foster: “ When ’Lijah Lish, there, began to 
keep cocks and hens, he used to watch them 
eat by the hour together. He kenn'd nought 
about poultry then; but yen day he bought a 
deuk” (duck) “at Newcastle Market, and 
carried it home, proud as a piper. After put- 
ting the new-arrival among his hens, he went 
and got their bait out, and scattered a hand- 
ful of oats among them. The hens peck- 
pecked, but the hungry deuk laid its flat bill 
on the ground, and, running it along, scooped 
up its grub in the wholesale fashion of deuks 
in general. ‘Cum, now,’ said the father, Sal- 
lie, to the new bird, ‘ ye munna slother it in 
like that.’ But still the hungry deuk went 
on. ‘Cum out wi’ ye,* cries yer father; ‘gan 
on like the hens—none o’ yer filling yerself 
wi’ a shovel like that.’ The deuk eat away, 
however, and ’Lijah he tucked it under his 
arm, took out his pocket-knife, and cut its 
bill to a sharp point. Then he threw the 
deuk down, crying, ‘ There, now, gan on, fair 
play, one oat at a time.’” 

After dinner the seven couples again pa- 
raded the street—the bride and the groom 
leading the van. A tremendous volley of 
old shoes, slippers, and heather besoms, was 
thrown after her as she left her father’s house. 
They now proceeded up the “row” to see the 
newly-furnished house, and to take a drop of 
something more to drink, preparatory to re- 
pairing to the “ Cross-Keys,” where the wed- 
ding-dance was to be held. There were about 
thirty couples at the ball. The fiddler was 
perched on a chair placed on a “ chest of 
drawers,” and the head of his instrument 
was gayly decorated by portions of the bride’s 
garters. He played, as Burns says— 

“* Nae cotillons brent new frae France ; 


But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels.” 





The ladies plied their feet gayly. They dou- 
ble-shuffled ; they one-two-three-and-hopped ; 
they executed the “ high-cut ;” and they ex- 
hibited the intricacies of the Highland-fling 
and their garters at the same time. The 
bonnie pit-laddies doffed their coats and 
jumped and hallooed and beat time like mad 
dervishes, until the perspiration ran from 
them in trickling streams. The fiddler, ad- 
monished by voice and fortified by whiskey, 
scraped away at a breakneck pace. His 
body swayed to and fro, and his foot banged 
away, marking time as if he meant to burst 
a hole in the drawer’s top and disappear 
through it, chair and fiddle and all. At the 
end of every dance, there were mad cries of 
“ Squeak the fiddle!” when a horrid kind of 
caterwauling was produced, upon hearing 
which every Jackey kissed his Jenny. It 
was a boisterous saturnalia, and shocked the 
sensibilities ; yet, even this practice of kiss- 
ing partners while dancing seems to be a 
relic of an ancient usage. In “The Tem- 
pest” this line occurs: “ Curtsied when you 
have, and kissed ;” to which the following is 
a note: “As was anciently done at the be- 
ginning of some dances.” So in “ King Henry 
VIII.” That prince says to Anne Bullen: 
“. . . Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out 
And not to kiss you.” 

The conversation of the men was inter- 
larded with vulgar oaths; yet, every oath 
was strictly subjective in its application. The 
proceedings were subversive of all ideas of 
propriety and decency ; yet, there was proba- 
bly not much innate vice. The girls seemed 
wholly unconscious of indecorum ; and it is a 
question that by no means may be certainly 
answered in the affirmative that there was 
more guile in these unsophisticated collier 
lassies in their familiarities with their part- 
ners, than in their more cultivated and aris- 
tocratic sisters, when whirling round in the 
more suggestive motions and continuous re- 
lations of the waltz or the galop. 

The wedding-ball wound up with “ Joan 
Anderson, or the cushion-dance ’’—a peculiar 
performance, where there is alternate kneel- 
ing by men before women, and women before 
men, ad infinitum, and kissing ad nauseam, 
The poor bride thus was compelled to kiss 
every man in the room, no matter how rude 
or drunk he had become. 

At eleven o’clock, Mrs. Sallie Foster was 
escorted home by her six bridesmaids, 
undressed, sewed in a sheet, put to bed, and 
left. Even in justification of this indelicate 
and ridiculous proceeding, as I subsequently 
ascertained, there are several illustrious pre- 
cedents in the history of British espousals. 
The same custom is mentioned in the account 
of the marriage-ceremonies of Sir Philip Her- 
bert and the Lady Susan, performed at White- 
hall, in the time of James I: “At night 
there was sewing into the sheet,” etc. 

After the bridesmaids left the bride, the 
groom and his men came along—himself and 
every man of them reeling. With many good 
wishes, expressed in horrible maledictions 
about their eyes and their “ pit-sarks,” they 
left him at the door. Then they “ blaared,” 
rather than sung, some ribald verses, and 
staggered home to bed. James Waar, 
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\ E have recently had occasion to say a 

good deal about the relative art-cul- 
ture of America and Europe. Those who as- 
sume that taste in art is necessarily low in this 
country because the people have not been 
educated within the influence of the great 
masters, because there are no grand cathe- 
drals to inspire them and no collections of 
great pictures to instruct them, have most 
certainly shut their eyes to many significant 
facts abroad. The church of the Madeleine, 
in Paris, for instance, impressed us as one 
of the best modern copies of Greek archi- 
tecture. Its beauty is truly imposing, and 
at first one could be almost justified in as- 
suming that it represents the state of art- 
feeling and taste in the country. But, upon 
entering the building, almost the first thing 
that meets the eye is an elaborately orna- 
mented chapel near the door, in which is the 
figure of a painted Christ—a very life-like 
representation of the body after the cruci- 
fixion, with the gaping wound in the side; 
all rendered:in the rudest and crudest man- 
ner, with a good deal of forcible realism, it 
is true; but as a work of true art fit only 
to impress barbarians. It is simply impos- 
sible to believe that people with a large pos- 
session of refined art-feeling could for a mo- 
ment tolerate a production of this kind. But 
it seems to be estimated highly ; is carefully 
preserved behind glass ; and is never without 
its devotees. If this picture were an isolated 
instance it would not be right to cite it; 
but abroad, amid all the large number of 
truly great productions, there is treasured a 
much larger number of works of art, almost 
wholly of religious subjects, that outrage cul- 
tivated taste and refined instincts. And much 
might be said to show that, while great ca- 
thedrals exist abroad, the appreciation of 
them must be sought for elsewhere. This is 
not true, let us say, of England, where there 
exists a great love for the old church-edifices 
quite apart from their value as show-places. 
But on the Continent the taste that conceived 
and executed these structures must be judged 
as at a low ebb now, else some attempt would 
be made to remove the defilements that sur- 
round them, and a vulgar taste would not 
be exhibited in their interior decoration. 
When at the great cathedral at Cologne (it 
was near the twilight hour, when the lofty 
spaces gained mystery and grandeur in the 
uncertain light), we saw people turning away 
from the sublime beauty of the edifice, to 
prostrate themselves before a glass case con- 
taining two ridiculously bedizened dolls. It 
is the showy altars, the gilded sculpture, the 
rude, sensational paintings, nine times out 
of ten, that form the real attraction of these 
places to the native multitudes that live 
about them. We hear continually a great 
deal about the wonders of European religious 
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art. Out of the immense productiveness in the 
active centuries of the past, much has come 
that is grand and ennobling ; but an immense 
proportion of the art in the European churches 
is simply monstrous—monstrous in concep- 
tion and wretched in execution, and calcu- 
lated to degrade a people living under its 
influence. Even some of the great pictures 
are repulsive in the idea. At the gallery at 
Antwerp there is a painting, by Rubens, of 
the crucifixion, in which one of the thieves, 
brought strongly into the foreground, is rep- 
resented as in his struggle tearing the nails 
of the cross through his feet, the whole figure 
being convulsed with intense agony. That 
physical pain has no legitimate place in art 
is an established canon, and hence this pict- 
ure, perfect as the execution is, is an outrage 
upon taste and upon right principles of art. 
We mention all these things simply as a de- 
murrer against the current assertions in re- 
gard to our national low state of esthetic 
taste. We may know little about the tech- 
nical excellence of pictures, but our instincts 
and perceptions are better and higher than 
we are credited with. Very few Americans, 
we are glad to say, can look with patience 
upon certain imbecile outcomes of art in the 
old country ; and it would be a satisfaction to 
know that none derive pleasure from many of 
its coarse and purely sensational aspects. 


We have several times declared that the 
only way to repress nuisances and secure the 
enforcement of the laws in New York would 
be by the organization of an association of 
influential citizens pledged to labor for these 
ends. There are a good many evils that the 
politicians are wholly indifferent about, and 
there are others which this class dare not 
assail, in the apprehension of losing popu- 
larity thereby; and hence there are many 
nuisances that will remain fastened upon us 
unless our citizens codperate for their re- 
moval. An association such as we have sug- 
gested would be enabled, with a little man- 
agement, to create a strong public feeling in 
its favor, and so fortified would go into the 
courts for the resolute prosecution of all of- 
fenders, backed by a public sentiment among 
the better class that would give assurance of 
success. A recent occurrence in Chicago il- 
lustrates how much can be done by the co- 
operation of a few public-spirited citizens. 
One of the city railroad companies had, in 
direct violation of its charter, placed cars 
upon the track without conductors, with no 
platforms for convenient exit and entrance, 
and with what is known as the “Slaw- 
son boxes” for the receipt of fares. Cars 
without conductors are clearly an imposition 
upon the public; they are dangerous for la- 
dies or infirm persons to enter or leave, and 
they are overrun by beggars and peddlers. 
No driver, moreover, can be under the neces- 
sity of stopping every few minutes to make 
change without jeopardizing the safety of per- 





sons crossing the track, or of risking a colli- 
sion with vehicles. A few gentlemen united 
against this nuisance in the Chicago instance, 
Upon the summons of the driver to put their 
fare in the box, they declared they would pay 
the conductor when he came. Upon the 
driver’s claim that he was the conductor, 
they pointed to the placard conspicuously 
posted in the car, asserting that the driver 
was not permitted to receive fares, They in- 
vited the passengers to ride with them as 
guests, and were so fortified in every particu. 
lar that the company was completely defeated, 
and had to surrender. Into the merits and 
demerits of this case we do not enter. We 


| cite it simply to show that codperation and 


energetic action on the part of citizens are 
effective instruments, and would be sufficient, 
if well directed, to remove many nuisances 
—to compel traders to recognize the rights 
of pedestrians to the sidewalks; to force 
truckmen to see that the public highways 
are not free stabling-ground, and ashmen and 
garbage-men to collect refuse at the hours 
prescribed by law; to see that house-keep. 
ers remove snow from the walks, and do 
their sidewalk-washing at the times required 
by ordinances ; to compel people who open 
the streets for any purpose to see that the 
pavement is properly replaced; to remind 
shopkeepers that signs and awning-posts are 
under regulations; and to show all persons 
who selfishly disregard the rights and con 
venience of others that laws exist regulating 
traffic and intercourse, and’that the time has 
come when they must be enforced. Such a 
association would redeem the reputation of 
the city. 

TuereE is a set of people among us who 
assume it as a foregone conclusion that every 
thing of an art-character is done better in 
Paris than elsewhere. Recently there was 
somewhat amusing exhibition of this spirit 
in a notice by a contemporary of a play which 
has been contemporaneously acted on the 
Paris and New-York boards. Now, for th 
play itself we do not care a straw; and 
should think it no dishonor if the Paris 
actors had outdone ours twenty-fold. But 
the criticism is worthy of note as significant 
of the confirmed disposition of certain people 
to ascribe, with or without the facts, merit 
the people on the banks of the Seine, and 
all incapacity to the people on the banks of 
the Hudson. The criticism to which we refet 
was upon the play of “The Two Orphans,” 
which has occupied the boards of one of ou 
theatres all winter. It asserted that “ what 
is offered at the Union Square is the mer 
gaunt, angular skeleton of the original” 
Then it added that “ the whole thing, both # 
to adaptation and rendering, is very brutally 
done. It hangs together as it can.” Nest 
we were assured that “ there is no really deli 
cate acting in the piece, with the exception, is 
a sense, of Miss Kate Claxton’s represent 
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tion of the blind maiden. She goes through 
the part with the pretty dismalness required, 
and with the enunciation of a young lady re- 
citing a ‘ piece’ at a boarding-school.” Now, 
of this play and the acting per se, we say noth- 
ing; but of both play and acting, as com- 
pared with the Paris original, we assert that 
these criticisms are wholly wrong. Instead 
of a “skeleton,” the adaptation is better 
rounded and more artistic in form than the 
original, notably so for bringing the end 
more swiftly on after the real climax of the 
story is reached. In regard to “ brutality,” 
there is a change in the story by which the 
blind girl is made the daughter of the count- 
ess by an early marriage, and not by an il- 
licit intercourse, as in the original; perhaps 
this is a concession to our national instincts 
that deserves the epithet of “brutal.” Then, 
on the French stage, in the fight between the 
two brothers, one is killed; here, a “ brutal” 
instinct, shrinking from the horror of this 
crime, preserved the story and yet only wound- 
ed the combatant. The old hag Frochard is 
not, on our stage, so completely and strikingly 
apicture of a wholly unsexed woman as at the 
Paris theatre ; and this, of course, is due to 
the “ brutality” of American art. It must 
be admitted that the personation of Jacques 
Frochard of Union Square is coarser in 
grain and less volatile and gay than that 
of the French prototype. But, as to the ex- 
ceptional delicacy, “in a sense,” of Miss 
Claxton’s acting, unfortunately the writer has 
confused his recollections. It is ou the Paris 
stage that the heroine “goes through the 
part with the pretty dismalness required,” 
and at the Union Square that force and char- 
acter, rather than “the enunciation of a 
young lady reciting a ‘ piece’ at a boarding- 
school,” are exhibited. And it is Miss 
Claxton who in this play is, “ in a sense,” not 
delicate—that is, her personation is some- 
what overwrought compared with the very 
inanimate-pretty style of the actress abroad. 
But the matter is not worth the space we 
give it, except as an illustration of the readi- 
ness with which certain minds assume that 
here art is always in shadow, and abroad al- 
ways on the heights. 


Fair play is said by Englishmen to be a 
virtue peculiarly “English.” British justice 
is quoted by Britons as the perfection of 
judicial science ; and there are British writ- 
ers who take especial pleasure in contrast- 
ing it with the meagre securities with which 
ill-fated Americans have to content them- 
selves. Yet, if we are to believe the story 
of a certain Mr. Thomas Hyam, British jus- 
tice does, now and then, falter with some- 
thing like human fallibility. This gentle 
man, who is from the rural districts, was re- 
cently on a visit to London. He had occa- 
sion to cross the metropolis, with two friends, 
ata late hour of the night. London was wrapt 
in slumber—that is, all of London, so far as 





Mr. Thomas Hyam could judge—excepting a 
man and woman, whom he and his friend ob- 
served talking on the corner of a by-street. 
The woman presently hurried away ; the man, 
after a few futile attempts to maintain an up- 
right attitude, tumbled into the gutter. Com- 
passion was awakened in the breast of the 
three companions. They lifted the man, and 
offered to take him to a tavern. But he re- 
fused, and they went on their way. Before 
they had gone a square, a couple of detec- 
tives, to their infinite surprise, arrested them, 
and marched them off to the lock-up. The 
next morning they were brought up in the 
police court, charged with robbing the drunk- 
enman. The latter appeared as a witness, 
but had forgotten all about the events of the 
night before; whereupon the magistrate, 
seemingly provoked at this failure of valu- 
able evidence, fined him five pounds, and 
told him to go. The sole evidence remain- 
ing was tiuat of the policemen, who could 
only swear that they had seen the three 
friends lift the man, and brush the mud from 
his clothing. Mr. Thomas Hyam, being from 
the country, could not at once prove his iden- 
tity and respectability ; and the magistrate, 
apparently on the ground that the prisoner 
was to be considered guilty until he proved 
himself innocent, remanded him for a week. 
Mr. Hyam was conducted to jail, put in a 
solitary cel], arrayed in a prison-garb, care- 
fully searched, and fed on bread-and-water ; 
when he remarked that he was not proved a 
criminal, the warden laughed him to scorn, 
and bade him go to work scrubbing the prison- 
floors. This he did, and suffered for a week, 
at the end of which time he easily cleared 
himself, and was discharged, with the com- 
forting assurance from the magistrate that 
he had “ nothing but his own folly to blame.” 
Mr. Hyam thinks otherwise, and so does the 
London press; and, at all events, the denizen 
of the rural districts declares that it is the 
last time that he will attempt, in London at 
least, the réle of “ the good Samaritan.” 


Tue visit of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
to Venice is not, in itself, an especially im- 
portant or pregnant event. It has become 
so much the habit for potentates to travel in 
these later days, that a royal excursion from 
Vienna to the Adriatic in itself need call for 


no particular attention. But, while this ex- 
cursion of the Hapsburg may not be fraught 
with vast political or historic consequences, 
there is a certain flavor of romance about it 
not unworthy of note. The emperor is still 
a young man; but he is old enough to re- 
member the troublous times of ’48, when 
Venice, then an Austrian province, strug- 
gled so doughtily though vainly to rid her- 
self of the Austrian yoke. He now enters 
the fair city of the Adriatic for the first time 
since she was filched from the iron crown of 
Austria to be set in that of the newly-created 


King of Italy. The proud Hapsburgs were | 








scarcely less vain of Venice than of Vienna. 
The semi-Oriental beauty of the island city, 
her splendid palaces and churches, her glo- 
rious fame and haughty power of old, were 
adornments well worthy to grace the posses- 
sions of an Austrian Cesar. Those who vis- 
ited Venice nine or ten years ago will not 
have forgotten that everywhere in her streets 
and squares were to be seen the white jack- 
ets and helmets of the Austrian soldiery ; nor 
will they have failed to note the sullen and 
abiding wrath of the native Venetians at the 
presence of these personifications of a hated 
and foreign despotism. Al] that has passed 
away. The crowning calamity of Sadowa, 
perhaps, was, the necessity of ceding Venice 
and Verona and scholarly Padua to Victor 
Emmanuel. Venice is free and Italian. The 
emperor whom Venice hated is welcomed 
with Italian plaudits, greeted with the matcb- 
less music of the South, feasted by the jovial 
“ galantuomo,” honored asa friend and guest. 
It must have cost him a pang to think that 
this noble city was once his, and is nowa 
formerly despised rival’s appanage; and to 
pass smilingly along that Grand Canal sim- 
ply as a guest, where his ancestors were wont 
to ride in proud and dreaded sovereignty. 
The visit, therefore, is a happy evidence of 
the emperor’s personal virtues of self-control 
and magnanimity, as well as a happy augury 
of the mutual friendship and good-will of two 
powers which were long and bitterly hos- 
tile toward each other. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Baltimore, writing to 
us upon a question of grammar, begins his 
letter with so many complimentary phrases 
that our modesty cannot permit us to copy 
them ; so, passing by these, which we thank 
him for none the less because we do not 
print them, we come to the main purpose of 
his note, which is to point out what he con- 
siders to be a very great prevalent error 
among writers, and to ask if any thing can 
be done to correct it. ‘“ My grievance,” he 
says, “is in the use of the three words 
‘doubt not but,’” and he quotes a sentence 
from a letter in the Journat in which the 
writer said, “and I doubt not but that he 
would receive,” ete., etc. Our correspondert 
thinks that du¢ is not merely superfluous 
here; that it in fact throws “a doubt upon 
the very point the writer was most anxious 
to enforce.” The sentence quoted by our.cor- 
respondent would no doubt be complete if 
the words but that were omitted — reading, 
“and I doubt not he would receive,” etce.— 
but if we here give to the word dué its mean- 
ing of besides, the sentence is quite accurate, 
as, “and I doubt not besides that he would 
receive,” etc.; or, if we recollect that but 
has sometimes the sense of further, we also see 
that its employment here is accurate, as, “I 
doubt not further that he would,” etc. Upon 
referring to the letter from which the sen- 
tence is quoted, we find, however, by the con- 
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text, that neither the idea involved in besides 
nor that in further is called for. Hence, 
without being an error of grammar, strictly 
speaking, but ‘hat in this case was superfluous, 
and a superfluity is, of course, a mistake. 





IreLanp, too, will have her centenary 
fever in August. Dublin will rejoice in the 
fact that, one hundred years ago, a stalwart 
fellow named Daniel O’Connell was born. 
Will the patriots, in the hour of jubilee, re- 
member that the “ Liberator” got tired of 
his task, and came to the conclusion that 
Ireland could not, after all, be liberated? 
It is to be feared, rather, that the anniver- 
sary will be made the occasion of further 
vain and boisterous turmoil about British 
tyranny. Even so great a man as O’Connell 
himself could not retain his almost boundless 
authority over the Irish heart, when he saw 
and said that there was nothing for Ireland 
but to make the best of English supremacy ; 
this opinion, boldly uttered, exiled him from 
Irish affections, and hastened his death. It 
is not to be expected that lesser men will 
draw a useful lesson from O’Connell’s career 
at the sacrifice of*their own popularity; but 
it would be far better for Ireland were the 
warnings of his experience to be heeded on 
the anniversary of his birth, and after. 





Piterary. 
R. ANDREW P. PEABODY, one of 
Harvard’s most widely-known teach- 
ers, and one who occupies a position of unu- 
sual importance and difficulty in the uni- 
versity, has probably had a greater audience 
for his spoken than he can possibly gain for 
his written words, and has had greater op- 
portunities for good through direct influence 
than even the best of books could give him. 
Certainly, a man would have much cause for 
sorrow who had spoken every week, through 
a long series of years, to an audience of 
men at the most receptive period of life and 
at the turning-point of character, if he could 
not feel that he had contributed directly to 
the side of good and manliness, strength and 
earnestness, in a somewhat more personal 
and vigorous way than he could do in writ- 
ings of even more than ordinary power. 

It is often the case that men who have 
the power of strongly affecting audiences 
thus directly addressed, so lose it when they 
write that their printed sermons seem utterly 
dead, and have not the least touch of the 
stimulating quality left in them. But Dr. 
Peabody’s discourses are eloquent in thought 
rather than in manner, and are therefore of 
that more fortunate kind which can retain all 
their original vitality between the covers of a 
book. They borrowed nothing from the outer 
personality of their author—strong and rug- 
ged, as all Harvard men remember him, but 
without either the one extreme of pulpit 
graces and mannerisms, or the other of vivid 
eloquence—-they borrowed nothing, and there- 
fore they are deprived of nothing when they 
appear in a permanent form for readers. 





We are more glad, for this and for all 
reasons, to welcome a published collection 
of Dr. Peabody’s Harvard discourses,* than 
we generally are to chronicle the appearance 
of a book of sermons. We often have strong 
doubts as to the good done by putting into 
this form words often suggested by special 
occasions, or originally delivered among sur- 
roundings and in moods which gave them a 
very different force from that which they have 
—or lack—when read in colder blood. But 
we have no doubts in the case of these 
thoughtful essays, losing none of their ear- 
nestness by their transformation from speech 
to writing. ° 

These sermons will find a wide audience, 
too; for Dr. Peabody belongs to a school 
which is very broad, yet which no rigid sec- 
tarian can in these days call “ radical,” or 
even “advanced.” He is what we suppose 
(we are not learned in these distinctions) 
would be called a “Channing Unitarian,” 
who is a believer not easily to be distin- 
guished, by the uninitiated, from the broader 
thinkers of persuasions that are more ortho- 
dox in name, but that do not split so many 
doctrinal hairs in these later days as they 
once did. Whatever may be the proper 
name for Dr. Peabody, there is doctrine in 
his sermons with which the sternest may 
agree, yet which the most unsectarian may 
commend. 

We should be glad if we could give ex- 
tracts here to a greater length than is possi- 
ble. At all events, we may give one or two. 
Here is a strong and striking opening pas- 
sage : 

‘*] have been alone on mountains, in deep 
glens, in dense forests, many leagues from 
human dwellings; but I have never felt so 
lonely as in the crowded streets of a great and 
strange city, where I was uncared for and un- 
known—where I might have fallen in sudden 
death, and the ripple thus made in the eddy- 
ing life around me would have been as tran- 
sient as when a pebble is dropped into a riv- 
er. A feeling like this cannot but come over 
tis as dwellers in this crowded city of our God, 
this vast and multitudinous creation. What 
are we who are of yesterday, and to-morrow 
may be no more, in a universe swarming with 
unnumbered and infinitely varied forms of 
life within, and still more, no doubt, beyond 
our sphere of vision? Were we more igno- 
rant than we are, were we acquainted with no 
world but our own, and in that with but a nar- 
row range of beings and objects, religious faith 
and trust—no matter in whom or in what, in 
fetich, idol, many gods, or one God—would be 
very easy ; for the province of divine admin- 
istration would not then seem too vast even 
for human cognizance... . But we cannot 
shut out our superior knowledge; for knowl- 
edge we term it, though it abuts upon an ig- 
norance more crass and hopeless than the 
(so-called) ignorant are conscious of. These 
countless worlds that gem the night heav- 
ens, rank beyond rank, in realms of tele- 
scopic vision, which even our figures cannot 
overtake, still less our thoughts conceive— 
how do they belittle, nay, annihilate us, in 
our own self-estimate, when we reflect that, 
should our earth, our system, vanish, it would 





* Christian Belief and Life. By Andrew P. 
Peabody, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 





be but as when a leaf drops in a forest, and 
dwellers in far-off worlds would not even miss 
the wavelet of light that would be blotted out! 
Then, in the opposite direction, the micro- 
scope makes equally bewildering revelations— 
organisms so minute that myriads might be 
covered by the hand—each infinitesimal be- 
ing, like us, endowed with its brief life; each 
as well fitted as we are for its place and office 
in the creation ; and each, no doubt, capable, 
like us, of sentient enjoyment. Wherein are 
we better than they? What can we claim or 
hope which might not be equally claimed or 
hoped for them? Earthly being seems, in- 
deed, to culminate in man; but elsewhere in 
the universe, or even close around us, unseen, 
unheard, may there not be an ascending scale 
of beings, to whose higher orders we are of as 
little significance as the animalcules on a fig 
seed are to us?”’ 


We choose, as our second extract, what 
seems to us a peculiarly well-chosen para. 
graph, from the point of view of the writer, 
in Dr. Peabody’s sermon on the creation and 
the evolution theory.* The extract is long, 
but it is interesting enough to warrant us in 
quoting it all: 


“The argument from design has been so 
loosely and feebly employed as to have won 
bad name which it does not merit. Mere seem- 
ing fitness does not prove design ; for beings 
and objects spontaneously placed in juxtaposi- 
tion must either have become fitted to one an- 
other, or have perished. Nor yet does use 
indicate design ; for it is always conceivable 
that the use may have grown out of the exist- 
ence of the object used, instead of being the 
antecedent reason, the final cause, for its ex- 
istence. But there are cases in which an un- 
doubted and essential end is attained by means 
so numerous, so harmonious, so appropriate, 
so peculiar, as to indicate express contrivance, 
and to be inexplicable on any other hypothe- 
sis. Thus, in the family of the pitcher-plants, 
which literally need and crave animal food, 
each species has not a simple, but an elabo- 
rate apparatus for taking its prey. In one spe- 
cies, for instance, there is a secretion of a sac- 
charine fluid, which not only rests in the bowl 
of the hollow leaf or petiole, but is exuded in 
tiny drops on the outer surface of the pitcher, 
along which the insect is beguiled into the in- 
terior, where he encounters minute bristles 
pointing inward, from which he cannot disen- 
gage himself. Meanwhile, the liquid which 
attracts him serves as a narcotic, and is found 
on experiment to have a chemical action anal- 
ogous to that of the gastric juice in animals. 
Thus, by the easiest possible mode of death, 
there is a slight depletion of the superabundant 
insect-life to nourish a life of which the most 
beautiful and noteworthy species is found on 
mountains in California, whose arid soil under 
a rainless summer sky would fail to yield the 
necessary elements for a vegetation like that 
of the plains below. How any freak of spon- 
taneous evolution could have beguiled into 
those mountain-regions a branch of a family 
most of whose members prefer bogs and mead- 
ows, and enabled it to organize there in its 
stress of need so efficient a commissariat, is 8 
problem which we cannot begin to solve. . 

“This same argument may be legitimately 
extended to the structures formed by various 
arnimals—the eagle’s and the swallow’s nest, 
the beaver’s dam, the cell of the bee, and un- 
numbered curious types of bird and insect 


—_— 





*“ The Creator.” Text: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” 
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architecture. When we find in such structures 
the practical solution of mathematical prob- 
lems which it took man some thousands of 
years to solve; when we see in the works of 
these builders a surer and safer wisdom than 
human architects have ever reached ; and when 
we consider that, according to the evolution 
theory, man has passed through the forms of 
not a few of these sagacious animals, yet, if he 
has retained ‘the mark of the beast’ (as we 
are told he has), has lost their skill—we find 
it impossible to imagine that such artistical 
capacity resides where there seems to be nei- 
ther reasoning, consecutive thought, nor even 
dear self-consciousness. We cannot believe 
this multiform carpentry of beast, bird, and 
insect to be mere development, else it would 
have developed into something truer and bet- 
ter of its kind in man. It must of necessity 
bethe work of mind, and, if so, of the Mind 
that works equally through the limbs and or- 
gaus of the living animal, and the rootlets and 
leaves of the living flower.” 


Ir has so happened that several of the 
books that have reached us during the week 
since our last reviews were written, are col- 
lections of sermons, or of matter relating to 
preaching, or to different church affairs. We 
may certainly say, without presumption, that 
it is a decidedly cheering and encouraging 
thing to see the general tone of manliness 
and earnestness, and the absence of cant and 
dap-trap, that are noticeable in them—a hap- 
py contrast to the products of certain other 
weeks, when we have sat down before a pile 
of sectarian denunciations, sensational dis- 
courses, and other reminders of the worse 
sides of theological discussion. 

We have spoken of Dr. Peabody’s ser- 
mons, addressed to young men; we turn toa 
collection of lectures also intended for stu- 
dents, but having a special instead of a wide, 
general design—though the latter is in part, 
in this case, included in the former. We 
mean the volume* containing the fourth 
series of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching before the Theological Department 
of Yale College, this year delivered by Dr. 
John Hall. 

The arrangement under which these lect- 
ures are delivered is well known to almost all 
Dr. Hall’s readers ; to those who are ignorant 
of it, both it and its design are sufficiently 
shown by the subjoined citation from the col- 
lege records (given at the beginning of the 
collection) : 


“FROM THE RECORDS OF THE CORPORATION OF 
YALE COLLEGE, APRIL 12, 1871, 


“Voted to accept the offer of Mr. Henry 
W. Sage, of New-York City, of the sum of 
ten thousand dollars for the founding of a 
lectureship in the Theological Department, on 
& branch of Pastoral Theology, to be desig- 
nated ‘The Lyman Beecher Lectureship on 
Preaching,’ to be filled from time to time, upon 
the appointment of this corporation, by a min- 
ister of the Gospel, of any evangelical denom- 
ination, who has been markedly successful in 
the special work of the Christian ministry.” 


Dr. Hall dedicates his lectures to the stu- 
dents of the Yale Divinity School, and to all 





* God’s Word through Preaching. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures before the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College. Fourth Series. By John 

,D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. 





other candidates for the ministry in America ; 
and he explains what does not need to be ex- 
plained to a reader of the book, that their 
‘main object has been to give and suggest 
thought, to magnify the divine word as the 
preacher’s instrument, and to point out the 
methods in which it is to be employed in 
preaching.” 

From this collection, too, we desire to 
make one or two extracts; and for the first 
we choose a piece of especially judicious ad- 
vice: 

‘There should be manliness both in com- 
position and delivery. Any trick obviously 
meant to startle; any attempt at stage-effect ; 
any small device that might be proper enough 
in an after-dinner speech, is felt to be un- 
worthy the pulpit, and is condemned by good 
taste. Manliness implies straightforward sim- 
plicity, appreciation of the truths presented, 
and superiority to theatrical expedients. Many 
of the stories retailed in gossiping reports re- 
garding eminent men ere either colored or ex- 
aggerated ; but there are well-authenticated ac- 
counts of great men descending to small shifts 
of ingenuity which you and I had better not 
imitate, and which even they could not have 
used often with success. For a certain grav- 
ity is expected, through a right human in- 
stinct, in ministers. Not that the particular 
attitude of the facial muscles is of any spirit- 
ual significance, one way or the other; but 
men feel that while we are handling grave and 
most serious matters we ought to be serious. 
Did you ever see the pilot take a ship through 
a perilous passage? Heisgrave. Ihave seen 
the surgeon’s knife drawn round the limb 
where an error of an inch would have been a 
terrible mistake. He was grave. I have heard 
a conscientious judge weigh and set out in the 
utmost fullness the evidence in a murder-case, 
as earnestly bent on putting every thing fairly 
as if his own life depended on the issue. Any 
levity here would be out of place ; and, on the 
same principle, by the average of mankind, 
gravity will be looked for in us who deal with 
matters of life and death, and speak for God.” 


A second passage is full of equally good 
counsel; and Dr. Hall, if followed, will cer- 
tainly have used his hand against some of the 
most crying evils of the day in the pulpit: 


** As a general rule you will find funeral-ser- 
mons the hardest, and the least productive of 
good, among your efforts. A tender-hearted 
man is eager to speak responsively to the warm 
feelings of bereaved and mourning relatives 
to whom the deceased has been so much, 
and who, in their fresh grief, think only of his 
virtues. But he cannot, ordinarily, speak as 
strongly as they feel ; and in the effort he may 
speak with an emphasis, the foundation of 
which is not recognized by the rest of his au- 
dience. The general hearer, to whom the de- 
ceased is described in the strongest terms that 
delineate saintship, will measure your lan- 
guage next Sabbath-day by the application of 
it which he witnessed, and will conclude that 
exalted Christian character is of easier attain- 
ment than he had understood; for our hear- 
ers often know the departed better than we 
do. The obituary notices in the Scriptures 
are commonly brief, and those of the pulpit 
are commonly too long. You will do wisely 
to begin and go through this most difficult and 
delicate part of your ministerial labor with a 
moderate and measured use of language ; nor 
will you lose by this in the end. The judg- 
ment and conscience of the Christian people 
will be with you, and you will commonly find 





the ripest and most cultivated Christians anx- 
ious beforehand that the least possible per- 
sonal description of them should be given at 
their funerals.” 


A tarp book of the class of which we 
have spoken, and one very similar to that of 
Dr. Hall, is the special treatise or collection 
of lectures on extempore preaching, by the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs.* As a more special work, it 
will not have the interest which the volumes 
just spoken of possess for the general reader ; 
but there are some things in it that will be 
widely appreciated. We give one instance : 


‘* Remember the pains men take to train 
themselves in other and lower departments of 
effort, and be ashamed if you are not willing 
to give to this grandest office on earth the la- 
bor and self-discipline which are needed for 
success in it. I see the athlete, the gym- 
nast, the rope - walker, the man who is to 
swing upon the trapeze, developing each mus 
cle, giving every nerve its fitting training, for 
the feats they accomplish, until the results 
are simply amazing; I remember the tough 
pugilistic expression which Paul employs, ‘I 
keep under the body,’ trwmdgw—I beat it 
black and blue, if needful—and bring it to 
subjection ; and then I think with shame how 
few and slight in comparison are the efforts 
which we make for success in our calling. 1 
remember a sword-dance which I once saw at 
Wiarzburg, in Bavaria, performed by some 
Arabian gymnasts leaping over and among the 
gleaming, sharp, and cruel blades, which would 
have instantly drunk the life from you or me, 
but amid which they lightly sprang and danced 
as if they had been stalks of thistle ; and I say 
to myself, and repeat it to you, ‘How ready 
should we be to give ourselves a training for 
our work as much more exact and thorough 
than theirs as our work is more important!’ ’” 





A new English novel, * Philip Darrell,” the 
Atheneum criticises'“‘as one of the dreariest 
books it has ever been our misfortune to 
read,’’ while the Saturday Review declares that 
it “‘ contains passages of the most disgustingly 
indecent and licentious character,” and de- 
mands, in the interest of public morality, that 
it shall be withdrawn from circulation. The 
English critics have a way of plain speaking 
that is sometimes exceedingly refreshing—not 
to the victims, however, we may suggest. ... 
There is to be something more about Byron, 
relating specially to his connection with the 
Countess Guiccioli. An English lady, recently 
visiting the Guiccioli Palace at Ravenna, hadan 
interview with the secretary of the family, 
who gave her access to letters and documents, 
and related facts bearing upon the subject. 
It will contain a curious anecdote throwing 
light upon a recent and somewhat painful con- 
troversy, a good deal about Shelley, about By- 
ron’s daughter Allegra and her mother, and 
much of the new information will throw light 
upon passages in Moore’s “‘ Life.”... Of 
Mr. Carlyle’s eulogy of the strong meas- 
ures of Harold Fairhair, in his recent ‘* Early 
Kings of Norway,” the Zxzaminer says: “If 
his”? (Carlyle’s) ‘‘theories of government 
were less a matter of whim and caprice, he 
might have been impressed with the remark- 
able fact that the men who went away from 





* Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. Three Lectures delivered before the Stu- 
dents of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, etc., etc. With an Appendix. By Richard 
8. Storrs, D. D., LL. D., of Brooklyn, New York. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 
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Norway in quest of a new home beyond the 
sea, in order not to be compelled to Harold 
Fairhair’s unceremonious procedures, were the 
founders of that Icelandic commonwealth to 
whose writers we owe most of that very litera- 
ture of which Mr. Carlyle speaks so highly. 
Literature flourished in that saga- hallowed 
isle only as long as it was a self-governing re- 
public. And the power of literary production 
gradually decayed there with the diminution 
of the right of self-government. We cannot 
conceive of any thing more contrary to the 
true Germanic, the true Norse spirit and his- 
tory than this idolizing of a one man’s tyranny, 
in which Mr. Carlyle revels. Sultanic rule 
has been spurned by the Teuton race since the 
earliest dawn of its history.” ... It is now 
asserted that Poe got his first suggestion for 
“* The Raven” from two poems by Tennyson, 
publishea in “‘ The Gem” in 1831. The first 
is entitled ‘* No More,”’ which the Atheneum 
thinks worthy in all respects of preservation: 
“Osad No More! O sweet No More! 
O strange No More / 
By a mossed brook-bank on a stone 
I smelt a wild-weed flower alone ; 
There was a ringing in my ears, 
And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 
Surely all pleasant things had gone before, 
Low buried fathom-deep beneath with thee, No 
More !”’ 
The second poem is entitled ‘** Anacreontic,” of 
which the following is a specimen: 
‘With roses musky breathed, 
And drooping daffodilly, 
And silver-leaféd lily, 
And ivy darkly wreathed, 
I wove a crown before her, 
For her I love s0 dearly, 
A garland for Lenora.” 
It is not suggested that Poe took from these 
verses more than the name Lenora, or Lenore, 
and the burden, ‘‘ Never more!’ The con- 
nection of the two in “ The Raven” renders 
all but certain that the author had come across 
the book in which the poems appear. 





Ghe Arts, 


IBERT has long been a favorite in the 


United States. One of his pictures, 
now at Avery’s, in Fifth Avenue, is a humor- 
ous painting of an old burgomaster sitting 
for his portrait. It is a most elaborate wa- 
ter-color, and every detail in it is carried out 
in the broadest and pleasantest way. It is 
about fourteen or sixteen inches long, and a 
little less in height. The scene is a court-yard, 
which, by-the-way, is that of Vibert’s own 
house, on the open pavement of which a fat 
old man is sitting fast asleep in his arm-chair. 
By him, on a table, stands a tall beer-mug, 
the contents of which, together with the heat 
of the day, seem to have overcome him. Near- 
er the spectator an easel supports the half-fin- 
ished portrait of the sleeper; and one almost 
laughs in observing the air, @ la grand sei- 
gneur, given to the portrait, contrasted with 
its plebeian prototype. Behind the old man, 
the painter of the picture, who has left his 
work, is employing his time making love to the 
daughter of the house. The accessories are all 
beautiful. Two rose-trees, standing in their 
green tubs, in full blossom, are soft with color 
and delicacy. The painting of the burgomas- 
ter’s dress, with its sprigs of bright flowers, 
is very fine, as is also the carving of the 





stone-work about the portico. A painter’s 
box of colors, and his palette carelessly 
dropped upon the flag-stones of the court- 
yard, form a bit of still-life sufficiently pleas- 
ing for a painting in themselves. 


Anoruer pleasing picture at Avery’s is a 
comic scene in a hunt, by an Antwerp artist— 
David Col. Several men have come to the 
edge of a stream, and most of the party have 
safely crossed. One old man still stands on 
the farther verge, fearful to try the leap. He 
has pulled off his coat, and holds a stick in 
his hand to steady him, but his courage is 
yet uncertain. His half-dozen companions 
alternately poke fun at him, and give an en- 
couraging word, but he does not venture. 
The splendid drawing of the French school 
is of world-wide renown, but our attention 
has been frequently called of late to the ad- 
mirable qualities of Belgian painters; and, 
much as we admire the French thoroughness, 
it appears to us that there is a freedom and 
unconventionality in treatment in the Belgian 
school that give its pictures interest apart 
from merely technical points. This quality, 
added to almost a French thoroughness, seems 
to us to place the Belgian school on the more 
really artistic basis. French art is most os- 
tentatious of its methods, but true criticism 
seems to imply that the best art is that which 
conceals its own excellence. The best thing 
about a picture seems to us that it should 
tell its own story, and have a story to tell. 
In this the Belgians certainly excel. In the 
picture we have described, this spirited ac- 
tion in every figure, graceful, lively, and natu- 
ral, is quite different from the conventional 
pose of so many of the studies from common- 
place French models. 


ANOTHER admirable picture is an exquisite 
landscape by the late Dutch artist Koekkoek. 
This was painted about twenty years ago, but 
the clear tint of its blue sky is as pure and 
free from change as if it had been made this 
year. A long, winding road down a hill-side 
is bordered by trees of the most minute de- 
tail, and of greens most rich and full. The 
distance, too, is wonderfully delicate and 
aérial. Nothing in the picture - galleries 
abroad strikes the visitor more forcibly than 
the contrast between the well-preserved hues 
of most of the Dutch paintings and the mud- 
dy, dark colors of nearly all other schools. 
The tender mists of the atmosphere of the 
Netherlands, and the rich green of the flat 
meadows, are as soft in some of Paul Potter's 
works as in the pictures of to-day, and the 
immortality that these unchanged pigments 
give is sadly contrasted by Turner's paint- 
ings, so rapidly becoming spotted and dingy, 
or the black canvases which effectually con- 
ceal some of the great excellences of Tinto- 
retto. Looking at his great painting of “ Par- 
adise,” at Venice, the spectator can never 
imagine he is seeing what was in Tintoretto’s 
mind, but in the Dutch galleries at the Hague 
and at Amsterdam the whole purpose of the 
artist is still fully expressed. The mantle 
of his Dutch predecessors seems to have 
descended upon Koekkoek, and this land- 
scape adds its witness to the importance of 
using none but permanent colors in painting. 





Prorte familiar with Goupil’s works will 
recall his pictures of ladies, with satin and 
velvet dresses, sitting or standing in drawing. 
rooms and boudoirs. To such persons, a 
painting by him of the sickly son of Louis 
XVI. will be a pleasure and a surprise. A 
crinkling mass of light defines the figure of 
the young prince against a very dark back. 
ground, and within this mass of light every 
form is kept bright and clear. The painting 
is of a youth, life-size, with red hair, and 
wearing a changeable green-and-red-silk coat, 
tightly buttoned around his form. A ray of 
light, that equally illumines all portions of 
his figure, makes scarcely the variation of 
two shades between the highest lights in the 
face and the delicate half-tones that model 
the cheeks, the temples, and the chin. The 
same strong relief scarcely allows any dim- 
ness to obscure the folds of his clothing, and 
his coarse, straight, carrot-colored locks have 
no shade in them to break the rich mass of 
color on one side of his head. 

Everybody nowadays is talking about Ve- 
lasquez, and the style of this picture recalls 
powerfully to mind the effects that artist 
sought to produce. But we miss the soft ten- 
derness of the flesh of Velasquez, though Gou- 
pil’s appreciation of temperament in his sub- 
ject is well expressed by the delicate texture 
of the skin upon the boy’s temples. We do 
not know what kind of person the young 
prince may really have been, but it was a 
queer combination of traits that gave flesh as 
soft and white as a girl’s, hair as coarse as 
the covering of a cocda-nut, and flabby nerve- 
lips of deepest-red dye to the same individual. 
We hardly know the prototype of such a tem- 
perament, but the vitality and positive por. 
traiture of this boy make us sure that Goupil 
had such a kind of person actually before 
him to serve as the model for the unfortunate 
dauphin. A strange, sickly type - face, il 
haunts us for its character and fascinates in 
its artistic conception. We advise every one 
interested in these subtile forms of artistic 
thought and expression to go and see what, 
if not equally well done in all parts, is yet 
intellectually conceived. It is full of the per 
fume of the best artistic associations, and 
attempts a range of rendering of subtile 
peculiarities by paint, as rare as they are 
different from conventional standards. 


In several of the late issues of the Jour 
NAL we have drawn attention to the different 
articles of foreign glass that are at present 
accessible to the public in jewelers’ stores, 
and at those places where household-art is 
made a specialty. A new and interesting 
variety of this manufacture came to our no 
tice a short time since. It is a French 
enameled glass, the reproduction of old Per 
sian designs and forms. Colors, both of gold 
and brilliantly - tinted paints, are in opaque 
hues on the outside of the glass, and not 
mingled with its substance, as in stained 
glass. One of these pieces, a Persian lantern, 
is an exact reproduction of an old one, and 
its decoration is composed of many Arabi¢ 
scrolls, More graceful than the Chinese lan 
terns, it has yet a good deal of their semi- 
barbaric richness. Another of these interest 
ing articles is an elegant vase and sauce, 
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so delicately enameled as to resemble fine 
engraved glass. This, too, is ornamented 
with different Arabic designs. This kind of 
glass-work is manufactured by Brocard. An- 
other Frenchman has been trying to repro- 
duce in glass the effect of Japanese bronze. 
To give the deep, strong, mottled color of 
bronze has been his prime object. After- 
ward it was his aim to add the cuttings, lines 
that outline in silver the forms on the in- 
laid bronze of Japan, and, finally, to pro- 
duce, on this dark surface, figures of the 
pure, strong hues of Chinese enamel. As yet, 
his attempt has only been partially success- 
ful. We doubt the legitimacy of these imita- 
tions of one material by another—to every 
thing its proper use. But, however much we 
may distrust the desirableness of his end, the 
curious results of so much pains and labor 
cannot but be most interesting. The French 
seem to be unwearied in their efforts and 
boundless in their ambition and enterprise. 
We think they never quite succeed in catch- 
ing the spirit of other countries. But they 
are like a mirror held up, in which other 
nations can see their own and each other’s 
peculiarities in a new way. 





Tue death of Corot has called to mind 
many circumstances connected with the career 
of that great French painter. Among other 
important events in his life, the presentation to 
him, shortly before his death, of a handsome 
gold medal by a host of friends and admirers, 
has lately been attracting public attention. A 
recent number of Ze Monde Iilustré contained 
aletter written by M. Burty, one of those who 
were instrumental in this matter, describing 
the affair. It seems that the jury appointed to 
award the prizes at the Paris Art Exhibition 
last year gave the first medal to M. Gérome. 
The opinion of a vast majority of the French 
artists and connoisseurs was that Corot should 
have received this medal, on account of the 
excellence of his contributions, and especially 
of his two fine pictures, ‘* A Dance of Nymphs” 
and “ View in the Environs of Douay.” A 
subscription was therefore opened for the pur- 
pose of procuring a handsome gold medal to 
be presented to him. Contributions flowed in 
rapidly from all parts of France and even from 
England. In less than a month four thousand 
francs had been collected. A committee was 
formed, and one of the artist’s intimate friends 
was elected its chairman. The eminent sculp- 
tor M. Geoffroy Dechaume was employed to ex- 
ecute for the medal a profile of Corot, in the 
taste of the French school toward the close of 
the middle ages. The profile was admirably 
done, and its maker was congratulated upon 
his complete success. On the 28th of last De- 
cember all the subscribers to this object who 
were able to be present met at the Grand Hotel 
in Paris, and Corot was there presented with 
the token of their admiration and respect. 
The venerable and estimable artist was deeply 
moved, but was able to respond in a way that 
showed his pleasure and gratitude at this well- 
deserved honor. M. Burty justly says: “It 
was an epoch in the history of French art. 
Honor was rendered to one who has drawn 
from the French landscape, from the banks 
of the Marne or the ponds of Mortefontaine, 
from the hills of Bougival or the plains of the 
north, the highest sum of lyric poetry, the 
most delicate accent, the most subtile aroma. 
He led all the young school to paint clearly. 
He made improbable any offensive return to 
pedantry, without having for an instant ceased 





to exalt the glories of an earlier time.” The 
medal presented to M. Corot was of solid gold. 
Some funds having been left unexpended in 
the hands of the committee after all the neces- 
sary expenses had been defrayed, it was de- 
termined to engage M. Dechaume to execute a 
second medal, in bronze, which will be pre- 
sented to the Library of Paris at the Hétel 
Carnavalet, in that city, of which Corot was a 
native. ... The former Papal Art Academy 
of Santa Luca, at Rome, which was, as is known, 
dissolved by the Italian Minister of Public In- 
struction, has, within the last few months, 
been reorganized, and now pursues its course 
without interruption. The talented German 
artist Professor Emil Wolff has just been 
elected its president for the year 1875... . 
The balustrade of the Munich Court Theatre is 
to be decorated with statues, arranged in groups 
of two, as follows: on one side Jupiter and 
Prometheus, Antigone and Creon, Jason and 
Medea, and a Bacchante and Satyr; on the 
other, Macbeth and a Witch, Don Juan and 
It Commendatore, Faust and Mephistopheles, 
and Oberon and Titania. 





Hlusic and the Drama. 


EFORE this paper reaches the eyes of 
its readers, Mr. Maretzek will have 
commenced, possibly ended, his brief experi- 
ment of stock-opera. While neither his suc- 
cess nor failure can be claimed as a solution 
of the problem involved, he should be thanked 
by the judicious lovers of music for having 
turned their thoughts in this direction. The 
presentation of lyric drama without the pres- 
ence of great stars, which lend both extra 
brilliancy and extra hazard to an enterprise, 
has for some time been seen to be a desidera- 
tum. 

The public has shown itself the creature 
of caprice and inconsistency in this direction. 
It has been tempted by several years of mere- 
tricious and showy management into expect- 
ing too much. Opera-goers have learned to 
be as critical and exacting in this country as 
in the great art-centres abroad. Artists gen- 
erally claim that it is even more difficult to 
please a New-York audience than in London or 
St. Petersburg. Faults in detail or in the gen- 
eral, excite attention and complaint without 
fail. The people who patronize expensive 
opera wag their heads in disgust unless the 
one or two great leading singers, every note 
of whom bleeds gold dollars out of the im- 
pressario’s pocket, be supported by a brilliant 
cast and admirable surroundings. Faulty hu- 
man nature does not stop to reason that the 
conditions which admit the one forbid the 
other. 

London, which has the most numerous 
and wealthy opera-going population in the 
world; Paris and St. Petersburg, where the 
manager is aided by a lavish subvention from 
the government, each can only support a 
short operatic season, conducted on a highly- 
liberal scale of art-effort. Yet New York, 
where such enterprises must always be con- 
ducted under adverse conditions, murmurs 
when it can no longer hear its Nilsson and 
Campanini, and our other cities follow the 
critical lead of the metropolis. No one re- 
flects that the enormous prices necessary to 
be paid for the services of such singers, make 





it nearly: ruinous to supply proportionate 
excellence in other respects. 

The remedy seems to be to give operatic 
representations without great names, but well 
balanced in the ensemble, and on a scale of 
moderate prices—in a word, such opera as 
was offered before Strakosch made his first 
great coup with Nilsson. The attempt may 
be a failure, but the public will learn the 
sharp lesson that it is a question of “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul,’’ and be more moderate in 
their demands and expectations. There are 
only three or four preéminently great prima 
donnas, and about the same number of tenors, 
in the world. America will needs do without 
these, and possibly reach the ultimate conclu- 
sion that, after all, there is as much satisfac- 
tion in hearing an opera carefully and evenly 
done by good artists as in the rare perfections 
of world-renowned and admired singers. A 
solid and cultured taste should rather find 
delight in music for its own sake than in the 
exceptional power which lends it an extrinsic 
charm. 

Yet, after all, there are serious difficulties 
in the way of organizing a satisfactory com- 
pany on the stock-system. An excellent 
chorus and orchestra are indispensable. It 
is easy enough to secure the principals, who 
are “the limbs and outward flourishes” of 
such an enterprise, but by no means a trifle 
to combine the elements which make the 
body, bone, and sinew. America lacks the 
social and artistic conditions which permit a 
constant supply of good instrumentalists and 
chorus-singers. The labor- problem in this 
country also attacks music as well as shoe- 
making and bricklaying. Trades-unions and 
society organizations come to the fore and 
confront the operatic manager, who has to 
deal with irresponsible people, who cannot be 
held to their contracts as they can be abroad, 
and who have it in their power at any time to 
perplex and embarrass him in the extreme. 

Yet these difficulties may be overcome by 
tact and executive firmness. In any case, let 
us hope for a fair and patient trial of the mat- 
ter during the next season. Mr. Maretzek’s 
short attempt this spring is only a feeler at 
the best. In the effort to see what may be 
done with native singers, who are aspiring to 
get a foothold in the world of art, be is mak- 
ing a praiseworthy venture, and he deserves 
the sympathy and countenance of the true 
lovers of music. While his success would be 
a great gain, his failure would not settle the 
question involved, as he does not pretend to 
fill all the requirements involved. To have 
established the probability that there are 
enough of young and ambitious American 
artists to make opera reasonably successful, 
when presented with the proper surround- 
ings, will not be the least laurel in the career 
of a veteran manager. 

THE present a t has been 
marked by the constant presence of an opéra- 
bouffe company in New York, for the occa- 
sional interims of a week or so are not to be 
counted. The latest offering on the altar of 
the sensual in music has been the new Offen- 
bachian opera of “ La Jolie Parfumeuse” at 
the Lyceum Theatre, with Aimée in the réle 
of Rose Michon. The Franco-German com 
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poser, in his most recent production, has | 


united the best and worst features of the 
school. The story of the opera is one wholly 
indecent, and, though the vice is perfumed 
and rose-colored, it displays itself with a 
plainness not inferior to that of “La Belle 
Héléne " or “ Genevidve de Brabant.” There 
is occasionally an opera of this class which 
is cleanly and inoffensive, but “ La Jolie Par- 
fumeuse” rushes to the other extreme with 
a voluptuous abandon which can hardly be 
adequately described. Though the story is 
fresh, it is not of a character to be detailed 
in these columns. The music is full of melo- 
dy, sparkling and piquant, and much of it 
brilliant. This is specially the case in the 
first two acts, which show a productiveness 
unsurpassed in any of the composer’s works, 
It need not be said that the dramatic capa- 
cities of the opera are very striking, for in 
this consists the essential charm of every 
successful opéra-bouffe. 

Mademoiselle Aimée makes, in the part 
of Rose Michon, one of the most striking per- 
formances she has ever given in America. It 
is exuberant with vitality and a wanton ani- 
malism enough subdued with womanly grace 
and coquetry to soften its open offense, yet 
provocative and suggestive in the extreme to 
the licentious taste. It is to be feared, in- 
deed, that the extent to which this is carried 
is beyond the conventional limits which cus- 
tom has agreed to concede to this style of 
entertainment. The danger is still more 
marked in the fact that Aimée’s execution of 
the music is exceptionally artistic and brill- 
jant, any thing more crisp and sparkling than 
several of her solos being difficult to imagine. 
It is the unfortunate penalty which one has 
to pay for listening to such bright and merry 
music that the sense of decency is constantly 
and grossly offended. To a class of opéra- 
douffe patrons, this, we fear, is an additional 
recommendation. But this opera, with the 
wanton and licentious display made in it by 
its brilliant prima donna, is an entertainment 
to which no gentleman would be willing to 
take his wife and daughters. 





A writer in the Guide Musical, of Brus- 
sels, insists that Wagner's notion of a great 
national stage-play theatre, such as is now 
being built at Baireuth, is by no means origi- 
nal with the composer of the “music of the 
future.” In advocacy of this view, he quotes 
from the French composer Grétry, who writes 
as follows : 


“Were I a manager, I should say to my 
architect: ‘ Recollect that what we here want 
is not a monument constructed solely to be 
looked at, and to produce a grand effect on the 
eye; the essential point is that we may be able 
to hear perfectly all that is said upon the stage. 
No boxes, small or big. I would have a cir- 
cular house, all rising in steps; each place 
convenient and separated by slight lines of 
demarcation an inch high. After the orchestra 
for the musicians, a series of steps should form 
a single circular amphitheatre, gradually ris- 
ing with nothing above it save a few trophies 
painted in fresco,’ With regard to the orches- 
tra, he wished that ‘it should he veiled from 
view, and that neither the musicians nor the 
lights of their music-stands should be seen 
from the side of the audience. The effect 





would be magical, and we know that, in all 
cases, the orchestra is never supposed to be 
where itis. I think that a hard stone-wall is 
needed to separate the orchestra from the 
stage, so that the sound may reverberate inthe 
front of the house.’” 

This description fills, in some respects, 
the Wagnerian ideal of an opera-house. But 
it sums up but a small part of the German 
composer’s theories and purposes, as the 
Frenca critic would seem to indicate by bis 
reference to Grétry. The greatness and sig- 
nificance of Wagner’s work consist in his 
operas themselves, marking as they do a new 
departure in lyric art. That the play-house 
which he demands as necessary to his compo- 
sitions should be so similar to the ideal of 
the French composer is honorable to both, 
but can hardly be said to detract from the 
originality of the former’s design as a great 
art-worker and reformer. 





Tas Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra, who re- 
cently gave their first concert in New York, 
excited considerable curiosity at the outset, 
as they were believed in many quarters to be 
identical with the remarkable band over 
which Paris and St. Petersburg recently went 
into ecatasies of admiration. 

This error has been corrected, but there 
is enough in the character of the performance 
to justify a few words of comment on a pe- 
culiar style of national music. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas has made us familiar to some extent 
with the characteristics of Hungarian music, 
as reflected in the compositions of Liszt and 
Brahms. The Hungarian band, however in- 
ferior in execution and power to the Thomas 
Orchestra, presents a more vivid idea of the 
music of the “land of the Magyar” in the 
great wildness and freedom with which they 
play, the only control exercised by the leader 
being in the emphasis he gives to his bow. 

The music is full of bold, wild rhythms 
and the most fanciful changes, with an Ori- 
ental tendency to storm and clash, and a 
preference for strident and stirring tones. It 
is such a music as may be conceived as emi- 
nently characteristic of a warlike and half- 
barbaric people (for such the Hungarians still 
are in all but the large cities), One may al- 
most fancy a cavalry charge in the fierce 
rush of many of the measures, and even the 
dance-music has a reckless impetuosity full 
of significance, In addition to the strings, 
the players only use two clarionets and an in- 
strument something like an exaggerated zith- 
ern. Whatever criticism there may be found 
with the performers, the style of music is so 
eccentric and picturesque as very well to re- 
pay study and a careful hearing. 





Tue dramatic spectacle of ‘“ Ahmed,” 
now presented at the Grand Opera-House, 
though diffuse and wordy in the extreme, is 
not without merit in its dramatic construc- 
tion. The story is based on one of Washing- 
ton Irving’s charming Alhambra tales, which 
occupy the border-ground between real life 
and fairy-land. The author has succeed- 
ed in giving considerable genuine dramatic 
strength to many of the scenes, and wrought 
out the plot with no little skill. Aside from 
this, however, there is little to be said of the 








play as such. We, of course, do not look 
for that interaction of feeling and motive, 
the cross-play of purposes, and the simili- 
tudes of life, which constitute the great 
strength of dramatic writing, in a play de. 
signed mostly to serve the purposes of spec. 
tacle. We might be entitled to ask, however, 
for more vigor and brightness in the dia. 
logue, which becomes at times “stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,” in the extreme. 

In its principal object as a spectacle, 
“ Ahmed” has more than usual effectiveness, 
In all the really artistic meanings of spec- 
tacular effect, it is much superior to what we 
have been accustomed to see in the “ Black 
Crook ” and other performances of the kind, 
though the display of ballet is less vulgar 
and protrusive. Many of the scenes are gor. 
geous, and make a dazzling show of color and 
variety. The ballets are very elegant, and 
the setting of the stage is very fine. To 
those who dote on the spectacle as a medium 
of dramatic amusement, “ Ahmed" may be 
safely recommended as having all the attrac. 
tion and comparatively little of the objection 
of plays of its class. 





Tue Intendant-General of Theatres, at 
Berlin, Herr von Hiilsen, has posted up bills 
begging ladies to attend performances witb- 
out bonnets, or else to modify the capillary 
structures with which they are wont to dis. 
figure themselves. Herr von Hiilsen can 
hardly hope to abate the nuisance, unless he 
does as did Peter the Great on the beards of 
his boiars — use cold steel. But, at all 
events, the appeal is worth making, and it 
would be a happy thought for managers in 
America to placard similar requests for the 
benefit of the fair sex. The annoyance to 
people sitting in the back rows of our thea- 
tres is almost unendurable, and, as it can be 
so easily removed, the matter should be 
urged, even if it is the fashion to keep the 
bonnets on. 





America is not the only country where the 
system of inordinate prices for operatic ad- 
mission has proved fatal. According to the 
Vienna papers, fhe season at the Imperial 
Opera-House has been disastrous, the deficit 
having been three hundred thousand florins; 
and the reasons assigned are enormous night- 
ly expenses, and the great prices which kept 
the public away. . . . A Milan paper contains 
an epigrammatic criticism of Marchetti’s new 
opera, ‘* Gustavo Wasa,” in the words, ‘‘‘ Gus- 
tavo Wasa’ was a cupful of ‘ Ruy Blas’”’ (by 
the same author) “in a pailful of water.” .. . 
Herr Richard Wagner's great project seems to 
be in a promising condition of forwardness, 
He has issued a ukase addressed to all the 
artists engaged for the “ Great National Stage 
Play,” at Baireuth, to be ready for the piano- 
forte rehearsals of the “ Nibelungen-Ring” 
in July. After all the delays, this looks 
really hopeful. . . . The contest over the 
Cambridge musical professorship, at Cam- 
bridge, and the presidency of the Royal Acad- 
emy, has at last been settled in a fashion agree- 
able to all lovers of music, by the retirement 
of the other candidates, and the appointment 
of Mr. George MoFarren, one of the most hon- 
ored names in English art. . . . Musical taste 
in Italy must certainly be turned upside down. 
We can fancy with what horror the adherents 
of the old school in the classic land of song 
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must have heard of the offer of Signor Corelli 
to lease the San Carlo at Naples for the pur- 
pose of bringing out “* Tannhduser,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “ Meister- 
singers,” etc., besides the operas of Rubin- 
stein. . . . The discussion in the English 
House of Lords, and subsequent newspaper 
talk, over the project to close all theatres on 
Ash Wednesday, revealed the fact that more 
than three million pounds sterling was invest- 
ed in amusements in London. . . . Prosper 
Mérimée’s charming Spanish story of ‘ Car- 
men” has been used as a libretto by MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, and the composer, M. 
Bizet, received the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
orat the first night’s performance of the opera. 
... A Russian opera-troupe, devoted purely 
to Russian music, has been announced to ap- 
pear in Paris. The first opera will be “A 
Russian Marriage in the Sixteenth Century,” 
descriptive of the habits of a family of boi- 
ars of the peoiod. . . . Wagner’s latest op- 
era, ‘ GOtterdimmerung,” the closing work 
of the Nibelungen series, is exciting no little 
enthusiasm among those who have heard se- 
lections from it. Dr. Theodor Helm, the ac- 
complished critic and musician, writes to the 
Musibalisches Wochenbdlatt, after the great Wag- 
ner Concert at Vienna: ‘“‘ There can be no 
doubt that Richard Wagner, in the ‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung,’ has reached the summit of his 
creative powers, of his mastership, and geni- 
ality.’ .. . At the Théatre Frangais, in Par- 
is, the paid clague, who have always had the 
choicest seats in the pit, are to be removed to 
the rearmost rows. This is welcomed by 
some of the Parisian journalists as the first 
step in a reform which they hope will yet be- 
come much more sweeping and radical. ... 
A Parisian writer hits hard at a vicious ele- 
ment in popular taste, in a criticism on Made- 
moiselle Bernhardt, in ‘* La Fille de Roland,” 
which is now one of the sensations of the city: 
“She is much applauded for a certain ory in 
the third act; but I avow that I don’t attach 
much importance to these momentary effects, 
which a second-rate actress can compass if 
the have the right temperament and healthy 
lungs.” . . . A new play in London, entitled 
“Lady Flora,” by Charles Coghlan, is de- 
scribed as a thoroughly Robertsonian piece, 
with most of the defects of the school to 
which it belongs: “‘ Plot barely sufficient fora 
single act is made to do duty for four, dramatic 
strength is sacrificed to idyllic delicacy, and 
characterization and constructive ingenuity 
are ‘conspicuous by their absence.’ In say- 
ing, however, that, from the dramatic stand- 
point, the piece is of small account, all is not 
said, It has a certain power of attracting and 
amusing an audience; it is written with 
sprightliness and a measure of tenderness; 
and it displays the keenness of perception and 
the insight into the springs of action which 
are all-important ingredients in the fabrication 
of comedy.” . . . The Atheneum, announcing 
Salvini’s appearance in London this month, 
says: ‘‘In America the reputation of the artist 
stands exceedingly high. His style is, how- 
ver, more energetic than any thing to which 
We are acoustomed in England, and his per- 
formance of Othello, if all is true that is re- 
ported of it, is likely to shock all who respect 

kospearean traditions, and startle some even 
who are weary of monotonous declamation. 
++. An amateur performance at the Academy 
of Musio of ‘* Othello,” recently, was quite 
tbove the average character of performances 
of this kind. The Mor was played by a gon- 
tleman who succeeded in catching the spirit 
tad giving the tone of the part, and Desdemona 
fill into the hands of a lady of intelligence. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTERS. 
March 17, 1875. 

HE ruins of the old Opera-House have been 

. sold for building-purposes, and the vast 
lot of ground which has remained idle so long 
is at last to be put to some use or other. Ru- 
mor says that the Boulevard Haussmann is to 
be prolonged to the Rue Drouot, in which case 
it will pass over the spot rendered illustrious 
by the efforts of generations of brilliant ar- 
tists. Another report declares that the Hotel 
des Ventes, in the Rue Drouot, is to be en- 
larged, in which case it will occupy a large 
portion of the ground. This change is very 
greatly needed, the present apartments of the 
Hétel des Ventes being quite too contracted 
for the vast transactions which are constantly 
carried on there. Every auction-sale of any 
importance, whether of furniture, pictures, 
jewelry, bric-d-brac, or clothes; whether the 
wardrobe of a defunct princess, the jewels of 
a retiring actress, the sketches and pictures of 
an unsuccessful artist—all take place in these 
cramped, dingy, ill-smelling halls, And, & 
propos of the Hétel des Ventes, a volume has 
just been published by M. Victor Charles 
Preseau, entitled “‘ Destruction de la Fortune 
Mobiliére en France par le Monopole de 1’Hé- 
tel des Ventes.” It is dedicated to the Na- 
tional Assembly of France and the Municipal 
Council of Paris. To judge from the headings 
of the chapters, which include such taking ti- 
tles as “* Flagrant Ilegalities,’’ “‘ Soiled Linen 
washed at Home,” ‘* Overwhelming Truths,” 
** Proofs without Contradiction,” ete., it must 
be a spicy volume, 

A complete edition of the works of Ernest 
Feydeau, beginning with his famous (and infa- 
mous) novel of *‘ Fanny,’ is shortly to be is- 
sued, The Librairie Amyot has just brought 
out a drama in five acts, by the Baron Ritter, 
entitled “‘ Les Uhlans,’? which must be an in- 
teresting piece to judge by the subject. Who 
is the Baron Ritter? Is he a Frenchman or a 
German? and how has he contrived to shape 
a play with such characters as the far-famed 
lancers of Prussia? Perhaps by this time next 
week I shall have found out. This house is 
about to publish a complete edition of the 
works of Madame d’Arbouville, and the first 
volume, including her charming tales of ‘* Ma- 
rie Madeleine,” ‘Un Médeoin du Village,” 
and ** Resignation,’’ has already appeared. Of 
this republication 1 am very glad. There ex- 
ist so few wholly unexceptionable works of 
fiction in the French language, that a reissue 
of some of the few is very welcome. 

In looking over the booksellers’ announce- 
ments and catalogues, I am struck with the 
amazing vitality which works of fiction appear 
to enjoy inthis land, With us a novel is an 
ephemeral production, to be read, enjoyed, 
cast aside, and then forgotten. The novels 
of last year are like last year’s bonnets—they 
were fresh and charming so long as the nov- 
elty lasted, but they quickly become old-fash- 
ioned and superseded, But hero reissues of 
second or even third rate novels are of com- 
mon occurrence, 

The downfall of a sovereign who has reigned 
in undisputed royalty for over twenty years 
has just thrilled the deaw monde of Paris with 
emotion, Isabelle, the queen of the bougue- 
tidres of Paris, the douquetiire of the Jockey 
Club, has been deposed. For years past her 
tall form, black eyes, rouged cheeks, and stun- 
ning toilets, have been familiar to all visitors 





to the races, and at the Grand Prix she was 
always the cynosure of all eyes, wearing, as 
she did on these occasions, a superb dress, or- 
dered from Worth, and paid for by the Jockey 
Club, and composed of the colors of the win- 
ner of the Grand Prix of the last year. Twen- 
ty francs (four dollars) was the price always 
paid by the petite crevés and the gommeuz for 
her tiny button-hole bouquets of violets and 
small clusters of rose-buds. Whenever a for- 
eign potentate arrived in Paris, Isabelle was 
always deputed to present to him or her a bou- 
quet on the occasion of the first official visit to 
Longchamps, thus replacing the traditional 
young girls clothed in white, who used in by- 
gone days to scatter flowers in the path of 
such illustrious visitors. Her income from her 
floral trade was estimated at three thousand 
dollars per annum; and, strange to say, not- 
withstanding the exposed nature of her call- 
ing, and the corruption of the circles among 
which she moved, her reputation for virtue 
was unquestionable. For years past attempts 
have been made to dethrone her, and to in- 
stall some younger and fairer Flora in her stead, 
but in vain. Her untiring industry (she was 
always at her post at every entertainment giv- 
en by the Jockey Club, no matter how late the 
hour or how inclement the weather), her inex- 
haustible good spirits, the general rectitude 
of her conduct, and, above all, the claims of 
long companionship and habitude, rendered 
her position an unassailable one. It was her 
own actions that finally overthrew her. Malle, 
Isabelle has a mother—an aged and infirm 
woman — whom, by the laws of France, she 
was bound to support. Notwithstanding the 
lucrative nature of her employment, she treated 
the poor old woman in most unnatural and 
penurious fashion, giving her a few francs 
from time to time, instead of granting her a 
settled sum for her support. In consequence, 
the old woman appealed to the law, and the 
court condemned Mdlle. Isabelle to pay her 
mother an annual pension of six hundred 
franes, to be paid in monthly installments. 
Now, if there is any vice more repugnant than 
another to the Parisian soul, it is a lack of 
filial or maternal affection. A woman may be 
as fast as she pleases, may count her lovers on 
the tips of her fingers, may outrage every law 
of morality, whether social or divine, and yet, 
if she be a good mother or a dutiful daughter, 
she will meet with sympathy and find defend- 
ers. er contra, she may be as chaste as ice, 
as pure as snow, and, if she fail in either of 
these high duties of womanhood, she is looked 
upon as a wicked creature, and is treated with 
severe social reprehension. So, the Jockey 
Club could not stand the scandal, and Isabelle, 
who had triumphed over the disadvantages 
of advancing years, the lack of beauty, and 
the rivalry of fair and youthful competitors, 
was given her congé forthwith. One consola- 
tion remains to the deposed sovereign. She 
is to have no successor, the Jockey Club hav- 
ing decided to get along hereafter without an 
official bouguetiore, And so passes from the 
stage of fashionable Parisian life one of the 
best known of its public characters. 

Another Academician has been officially 
received in the person of M. Caro, who re- 
places the defunct M. Vitet. The contracted 
space of the hall of the Institut was crowded, 
as usual, on the occasion, but it was remarked 
that there was no display of elegance and fash- 
ion as had been witnessed at the installation 
of Alexandre Dumas. Sober bowrgeoise toilets, 
worn by middle-aged females, formed the 
framework of the reception. M. Caro’s dis- 
course was remarkably animated and eloquent, 
partioularly when he gave a description of the 
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distress of his predecessor at beholding the 
devastation wrought by the flames in Paris 
during the Commune, and of the aspect of the 
Sainte-Chapelle, rising triumphant at last 
above the ruins, ‘‘as though the hand of 8t.- 
Louis had swept aside the flames.” 

Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet” is in active rehearsal at 
the Grand Opéra, and it would have been ready 
this week for representation had Madame Mi- 
olan Carvalho ever played the réle of Ophelia 
before. There is some curiosity manifested as 
to how the plump and middle-aged prima 
donna will acquit herself of her new and diffi- 
cult task, It is no easy matter to replace Nils- 
son in ardle created by her, and precisely suited, 
both to the peouliar type of her genius and 
her beauty, particularly when the remplagante 
is fat and forty as well as fair. However, Car- 
valho made so sweet and spirituelle a Margue- 
rite that she may be trusted to render her 
impersonation of Ophelia at least acceptable. 
She is a thorough artist, and possesses, more- 
over, decided dramatic genius, so that, were 
she but ten or fifteen years younger, she would 
be the very realization of the character, both 
vocally and dramatically. There is something, 
too, about the type of her beauty, with her 
delicate features and naive, astonished-looking 
eyes, which suits the tender and girlish char- 
acters she so often essays. But we regret, and 
must do so ever, that we are not to have the 
real, the original Ophelia, the siren of the 
North, as we were promised when the Opéra 
was first opened. 

At the theatres, nothing new of any im- 
portance has been presented during the past 
week, Bressant is sick and Croizette is ailing, 
so ‘* Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle” has not yet 
been performed at the Comédie Francaise. The 
Vaudeville has given three short, new pieces 
while awaiting the reproduction of Octave 
Feuillet’s “‘ Montjoye.’’ But it is now rumored 
that Lafontaine, who was to have played the 
leading part, has refused to perform it, alleg- 
ing that it was too old a character for him. 
As Lafontaine is certainly forty-five years old 
at the very least, the objection appears to be 
unfounded. But when Bressant, who is over 
sixty, refuses to appear in the character of the 
father of a grown-up son, in Cadol’s “‘ Grand’- 
maman,” what are you to expect ? 





March %8, 1875. 

Sprine is upon us by the almanac, though 
by the chill winds, closed windows, and care- 
fully kept-up fires, it is still winter. Nor has 
the traditional chestnut-tree in the Tuileries 
garden as yet put forth its signal-blossoms, 
which are said to give annual token of the un- 
disputed advent of the fair and fickle season. 
However, next Sunday it must be spring, the 
thermometer to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
for is not that Easter Sunday, the promenade 
of Longchamps? and, by stern, fastidious de- 
cree, must not every dame and demoiselle come 
forth, radiant in spring attire, no matter how 
gray the skies nor how sharp the winds may 
be? And with spring has come all the bustle 
and excitement in artistic quarters which marks 
the last preparations for the Salon, and herald 
its opening. Last week was the one appoint- 
ed for the reception of pictures, Thursday be- 
ing the last day on which they could be sent 
in, There is, of course, plenty of gossip afloat 
respecting the various contributions, which 
among the noted painters are going to “ ex- 
pose ’’ (to use the Frenchified idiom current in 
English-speaking circles over here), what the 
leading exhibitors are going to send in, ete. Gé- 
rome does not contribute this year, the picture 
which he intended to exhibit having been pur- 





chased by Mr. Wallace, a celebrated picture- 
dealer of London. He made extra efforts for 
the Salon last year, on account of the competi- 
tion for the Medal of Honor, which he was 
anxious to secure, and which he did obtain, 
thanks to “Son Eminence Grise.”” What a 
commotion the granting of that prize created ! 
The echoes of the storm have not died away, 
or rather have been revived with the approach 
of the reopening of the Salon. For the art- 
circles of Paris are divided into two cliques, 
the realists and the idealists, the first of which 
believe in painting things to look what they 
are in reality and in copying Nature, while the 
other set evolve things out of the depths of 
their moral consciousness, Gérome belongs 
to the first class, therefore the second was fu- 
rious at the medal being awarded to him; and 
its leading members met together and sub- 
s.ribed for a gold medal for Corot, which was 
presented to him with much solemnity, The 
feud between the two sects is waxing flercer 
with the lapse of time. However, the general 
public care but little for such squabbles, and 
the pictures of the leading artists on both sides 
will never lack admirers. 

I had the pleasure of paying a visit to the 
studio of Compte Calix the other day, and of 
inspecting the three charming pictures which 
he was about to send to the Salon. He occu- 
pies a suite of rooms above the gallery of 
Messrs. Goupil & Co., on the Rue Chaptal. 
His three newly-completed paintings are en- 
titled respectively, “‘ Where the Deuce is he go- 
ing?” (“* Ov le Diable va-t-il?’’), ‘‘ Bonne-nuit, 
Voisin,” and “ A Little Road that leads afar” 
(“Un Petit Chemin quiméne loin”). The first 
represents a pretty, graceful girl, holding 
open a garden-door set in a moss-covered 
wall, and gazing out with an air of not very 
agreeable astonishment, her dog at her side, 
with shining eyes, pricked-up ears, and tail 
erect, seeming ready to dash out to join the 
departing individual, whether lover or spouse. 
The second is a view of a village street at 
night, the upper part of its quaint old houses, 
with overhanging gables and antiquated archi- 
tecture, Jit up by the full, silvery light of an 
unseen moon. Below, in the shadow, the 
lamplight streams from an open door, from 
which a cat peers forth at an advancing dog, 
and also from the window which the proprie- 
tor has just thrown open to call ‘* Good-night” 
to his neighbor across the way. The third 
picture shows us a pretty, fair-haired girl, in 
delicate draperies of Watteau-like blue and 
white and rose color, who, accompanied by a 
dark and handsome youth, is just setting forth 
on a stroll down a sylvan path, which leads 
afar under the arching branches of a long ave- 
nue of trees. The artist himself scarcely fills 
one’s ideal of the creation of the graceful, 
dreamy pictures which we owe to his pencil. 
He is a tall, stalwart, fine-looking man, his 
beard and hair just touched with gray, and his 
large brown eyes sparkling with cheery geni- 
ality. His appeal to me at parting was amus- 
ing in the extreme. “De grace, madame,” 
he said, imploringly, but with a merry twin- 
kle in his eyes, “if, in giving a description of 
my studio, you speak of me, pray describe me 
as a slender youth, with soft blue eyes and 
curling fair hair, and an interesting pallor on 
my cheek. It has often happened that ladies 
have asked to be presented to me, because, as 
they said, there was something in my pictures 
that set the gazer to dreaming; and, when 
they saw me looking so stout and well, they 
were quite disgusted.” But this I could not 
promise to do, so much did I prefer the cour- 
teous and genial reality to his imaginary por- 
trait. Before I departed he showed me a pict- 





' ure by his wife, entitled “‘ Reading the Script- 


ures,” a delicate, ecstatic-looking girl, in a 
medieval costume, bending above a ponderous 
Bible, the face wonderfully expressive, but the 
drawing somewhat sketchy and feeble. 

I have heard recently some curious de- 
tails respecting Meissonier’s method of work- 
ing. He will not, it is said, ever hire a cos- 
tume for one of his pictures, as is the custom 
with other artists; but, after he has engaged 
the model, he sends for his own tailor, and 
orders the costume to be made to fit him, 
Then he requires the model to wear this attire 
under the conditions which are to be repre- 
sented in the painting. Thus, if the picture 
represents a man returning from a ride, he 
must mount on horseback and take a ride in 
it; ifthe hero has been walking in the dust, 
he must go take a walk on the dusty road ; or, 
if he is represented as being muddy and weary, 
he must take u tramp through muddy ways, 
Then, all conditions fulfilled, Meissonier sits 
down and carefully reproduces what he sees, 
The air of individuality which the costume 
gains by being made to fit the person who is 
to wear it, and the wonderful acouracy which 
the artist obtains from having before him the 
exact state of things which he wishes to rep- 
resent, can be appresiated by any thoughtful 
lover of art. 

Doré, on the contrary, confiding in the vast 
creative power which is the peculiar attribute 
of his genius, is said to neglect the employ- 
ment of models too greatly for the full devel- 
opment of his ideas, There once said to me 
an eminent Italian artist : ‘“‘ When Doré wants 
to paint a table, for instance, he does not look 
out a table of the kind he wishes to represent, 
and put it before him and copy its outline and 
coloring, but he sits down before the canvas 
and dashes out a table from his own ideas.” 
Hence a certain air of unreality which hangs 
about even his most carefully-finished paint- 
ings. As a designer, he is unrivaled; but 
some portion of his remarkable gifts seems to 
desert him when he exchanges the lead-pencil 
or the chalk for the brush and palette. Could 
the talent of Meissonier be joined to that of 
Doré, the result would be a perfect artist, but 
the conjunction is an impossible one apparent- 
ly in the world of art. 

One of the minor novelists of France, Ma- 
dame Ancelot, died the other day, of pleurisy, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four years. She 
was not only a novelist, but a dramatic author 
of some renown, her début in the world of au- 
thorship having been made by a comedy called 
“Un Mariage Raisonnable,’’ which was pro- 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise, in 1835, The 
next year she wrote for the same theatre her 
most celebrated play, called ‘‘ Marie ; or, Three 
Epochs,” the réle of the heroine being one of 
the best of the later personations of Malle. 
Mars. She afterward contributed several plays 
to the repertory of the Gymnase and the Va 
riétés, Her latest dramatic work was a melo- 
drama, called “‘ Les Femmes de Paris,”’ which 
was produced at the Gaité in 1848, She will 
be remembered less by her writings, however, 
than by another genre of celebrity which she 
possessed, Her salon was one of the most re- 
nowned in Paris, when Paris still possessed 
salons, All the poets, artists, and literary ce- 
lebrities, who flourished under the Restoration 
and during the reign of Louis Philippe, were 
to be found at her evening receptions. Ma- 
dame George Sand and Alfred de Musset in 
partioular were among the most constant Ae 
bituéds of her entertainments. Of course, her 
salon speedily became a recognized literary 
centre, and its aspirations and ambitions had 
a great influence on the elections to the Acad- 
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emy. A rivalry, at first covert and then 
open, was declared between it and the salon 
of Madame Récamier, that celebrated beauty, 
though on the wane, being still in possession 
of all her vast social influence. The habitude 
of the one house ceased to frequent the other, 
but the circle of Madame Ancelot continued 
to be the most youthful and most “live,” to 
ase an expressive Americanism. Moreover, 
attractions were constantly renewed All 
young and rising authors came there as to a 
second home, sure of a gracious and smiling 
weloome. For some years past, Madame An- 
eelot has lived in almost total retirement, ow- 
ing to her great age; but she preserved her 
vivacity and wit, and all the lucidity of her 
intellect, to the Jast moment of her life. She 
was celebrated for her bonmots, one of which 
has been often quoted: “I have a son—an 
heir,” she was accustomed to say, “ about 
whom everybody talks, and a daughter about 
whom nobody ever says a word,” 

And, & propos of bonmots, here is a speech 
made lately by M. de Bornier, the ‘author of 
“La Fille de Roland,” the simplicity of whose 
life is as remarkable as his sudden and brill- 
iant theatrical success. Some one was recent- 
ly congratulating him on the large sums the 
author’s royalty on his tragedy would pro- 
duce. ** The money will form a fine dowry for 
your daughter,” quoth the friend. “If it were 
not for that,’’ answered the poet, ‘‘ what in the 
world should I do with it?” 

And, since we are in the line of bonmots, 
here is a recent one of Garibaldi’s: An ener- 
getic Italian lady was once declaiming to him 
about war and battles and patriotism, winding 
up her tirade with the exclamation, “‘ Ah, gen- 
eral, why is it that women in time of war are 
always so much more courageous than men ?”’ 
“Madam,” replied the veteran, ‘it is because 
they do none of the fighting.”’ 

M. Schneider, late President of the Corps 
Législatif, has been ill for some months past 
from the effects of an attack of paralysis, but 
is slowly getting better. His superb Aédte? on 
the Rue Boudreau, near that of Madame Patti, 
is often pointed out to strangers as being that 
of her “‘ graceless grace,’’ the late Grande-Du- 
chesse de Gerolstein, his irrepressible and 
plumptitudinous namesake. It is said that 
his identity of name with the queen of the 
opéra -bouffe has often led to queer complica- 
tions. There is a story afloat to the effect that, 
when the Khédive of Egypt arrived in Mar- 
seilles in 1867, en route to the Great Exhibi- 
tion, he was asked by the authorities if there 
Was any particular personage of note whom 
he would like to have summoned. ‘“ Yes— 
Schneider—send for Schneider,’’ was the re- 
ply of the dusky potentate. So a telegraphic 
dispatch was at once forwarded in hot haste 
to M. Schneider, then in the plenitude of his 
power and the full exercise of his functions, 
and he came in hot haste in answer to the sum- 
mons. In due course of time, his arrival was 
announced to the khédive. ‘Schneider here ? 
—good—very good. We will have ‘ La Grande- 
Duchesse’ this very evening,’? made answer 
his highness. And so poor M. Schneider was 
forced to pick up his traveling-bag and return 
to Paris, leaving the khédive to digest his dis- 
appointment as best he might. 

There is nothing new either in the literary 
ordramatic world. The new operetta at the 
Folies Dramatiques, entitled “ Clair-de-Lune,” 
proved a dead failure, and was withdrawn after 
halfa dozen representations. The triumphant 
areer of the “‘ Demi-Monde” at the Coméddie 
Francaise has been suddenly checked on ac- 
count of the illness of Malle. Croizette, who 
is said to be not only sick, but sulky as well, 








owing to the rapidly-increasing popularity of 
the youthful Emilie Broisat. The next theat- 
rical event of any importance will probably be 
the production of Victor Séjour’s ‘‘ Cromwell” 
at the Chatelet, Toillade, who was so success- 
ful last season as the cripple Pierre, in “ Les 
Deux Orphelines,”’ is to personate the grim 
Protector, though hardly suited in physique to 
the part, I should think. Handsome young 
Abel, late of the Vaudeville, is to play the 
character of George de Warwick, though who 
in the world the aforesaid George may be, I am 
unable to imagine. The name of tho King- 
maker looks oddly enough side by side with 
that of the great king-destroyer. 

Lvoy H, Hoorrr. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


March 2, 1875. 

Mr. Wirxre Cotirins has at length made a 
great mistake, His ‘* The Law and the Lady” 
has been censured everywhere. The critics 
one and all condemn its immoral tendency, 
Certainly, the proprietors of the Graphic, in 
which it ran in serial form, are not likely to 
get him to write them another story in a hur- 
ry. It has scared the most delicate-minded of 
their readers; matorfamilias has been going in 
fear lest her daughters should get hold of it. 
Not many weeks ago, the editor omitted a cer- 
tain passage which he though rather “ strong.” 
Mr. Collins, however, would not have this; 
his agreement with the proprietors was that 
every line of his manuscript was to be printed 
as he sent it. Consequently, the passage was 
inserted the following week under protest, the 
irate novelist having threatened legal proceed- 
ings if such was not done. Now that the story 
has been completed, the Graphic people have 
taken their revenge. In referring to the three- 
volume edition, they say, scathingly : 


“We do not usually review stories which 
have previously appeared in our own columns, 
as our readers are quite able to form their own 
opinion concerning them, but we may take the 
opportunity of remarking here that when an 
author of reputation is asked to write a story 
for a periodical, it is the custom not to take 
it ‘on approval,’ but to accept whatever he 
chooses to supply. Moreover, in the case of 
‘The Law and the Lady,’ the author insisted 
on the insertion of a clause in the agreement 
to the effect that his proofs were to be pub- 
lished without further alteration. Wo men- 
tion these facts in justice to ourselves, as the 
story is not one which we should have volun- 
tarily selected to place before our readers.” 


A pretty quarrel, isn’t it? 

The annual banquet of a society which is 
doing much good work for the literature, an- 
tiquities, and history of Scotland, took place 
the other day. I refer tothe Grampian Club. 
The venerable Lord Houghton, upon whom 
the years still rest lightly (he is seventy-five), 
was the chairman, and, in proposing the toast 
of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Grampian 
Club,” delivered a really capital speech. 
There are few better orators than his lord- 
ship; there is no more brilliant conversation- 
alist. Take twoof his points. After dwelling 
on the objects and work of the society, he 
remarked that, assimilating and taking all the 
good out of the English language, and persist- 
ently holding to their own, the Scotch have 
secured a very peculiar social victory. They 
can not only write it, but they are authorized 
to speak it. ‘A lady,’? he went on, ‘is 
thought none the worse of if she speaks with 
a Celt, or uses a word which society does not 
understand. In the House of Commons, 
where, if a man drops an H he is lost forever, 
the Scotchman is authorized to speak his own 








language. Yet he’’ (Lord Houghton), “as a 
Yorkshireman, was entirely prohibited from 
using his own vernacular inthe same place.’’ 
What was the secret of this, he asked. Why, 
that there had been a Scotch literature, but 
not a Yorkshire literature. Again, referring 
to the fact that he had presented to the club- 
library what he feared some of them might 
regard as a frivolous work—namely, Boswell’s 
** Commonplace - Book” — his lordship said 
that ‘‘ Bozzy’s” connection with Johnson 
made him simply invaluable to Scotchmen, 
because it disposed of the common accusation 
that they are deficient in humor. Boswell was 
a joke in himself! But for this, he could nev- 
er have been appreciated, understood, or en- 
dured in society. Dr. Moffat, the father-in- 
law of Livingstone, was also present, as were 
George Cruikshank and a son of ‘‘ Sam Slick,” 
Mr. R. G. Haliburton, The first-named gen- 
tleman spoke lovingly of the famous traveler, 
who is now no more; Mr, Cruikshank, in re- 
sponding to the toast of ‘* Our Great Artists,” 
proposed by Mr. Haliburton, exclaimed em- 
phatically, in special allusion to Dr. Moffat’s 
presence, ‘What wonderful fellows these 
Scotchmen are, to be sure!” 

Mr. Charles Reade is once more engaged in 
literary warfare. Again he has fallen foul of 
his critics, and again he is calling them all 
kinds of startling epithets—pseudonymuncula, 
skunks, tricksters, and what not. Some time 
ago, it will be remembered, he was accused of 
having plagiarized certain passages in hig 
‘“* Wandering Heir” from Swift’s ‘* Journal of 
a Modern Lady.” The letter containing this 
accusation appeared in the Atheneum, signed 
“©, F.;”? strangely enough, a precisely sim- 
ilar charge was brought against him by ‘* Ow- 
cilius,’’ of the Press and St. James’s Chronicle, 
Naturally, Mr. Reade was very angry—so an- 
gry, indeed, that he wrote an indignant reply. 
Since that letter appeared, Mr. Reade has made 
a discovery: he has found out that his ac- 
cusers are man and wife; that ‘ Cocilius” 
is Mr. Mortimer Collins, and that ‘*C. F.” is 
Mrs. Mortimer Collins, On them, therefore, 
in a pamphlet just published—*' Trade Malice: 
a Personal Narrative”—he especially pours 
the vials of his wrath, Mr. Collins is a disap- 
pointed author, says Mr. Reade; ergo, Mr. 
Collins and his better-half are jealous of him, 
who is so popular; ergo, they desired to damn 
his book. ‘* Who and what is Mr. Mortimer 
Collins ?’’ asks the indignant Mr. Reade; and 
then he proceeds to answer his own question: 
“He is my rival in business, and in nothing 
else. He isa novelist. He is prolific, but not 
popular. His surname has a great and merited 
reputation; but he has never been able to drag 
his Christian name after it up the steps of the 
Temple of Fame. Now, my Christian name 
keeps up with my surname. Disgusting!” 

This is an example of what Mr. Reade calls 
‘* trade-malice on the lower level.”” Then fol- 
low other examples, For instance, his dra- 
matic version of Mr, Trollope’s “ Ralph the 
Heir’’ was actually called indecent by four or 
five newspapers; but, notwithstanding this, 
“Trollope, condensed by Reade, succeeded 
with the public by a law of art which is as in- 
evitable as the law of gravity.”” These last 
libels were, wo are assured, written by “a 
clique of playwrights disguised as critics, 
whose habits are notorious; they consort in 
low clubs, and sometimes in public-houses, 
where the conversation teaches the art of 
naughty interpretation and distortion of honest 
words,” Mr. Reade concludes his essay by 
showing the method he pursued in writing 
“The Wandering Heir.” 

Writ WritttriMs, 
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Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE PYROPHONE, OR GAS-ORGAN. 
ROMINENT among the subjects of re- 


cent physical investigation is that re- 


lating to the cause and character of the so- 
called “ singing-flame.” In its simplest form 
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this flame, with its essential adjuncts, may 
be thus briefly described: Over a fine jet of 
ignited hydrogen gas a glass tube is gently 
lowered, the adjustment being so ordered that 





the inclosed flame shall occupy the centre of 
the tube. After a moment’s delay, there will 
be heard to issue from the tube a clear, pure 
musical note, the tone of which is dependent 
upon the relative lengths of the jet and tube, 
modified by the position of the former, wheth- 
er above or below the centre of the latter. 
The cause of this phenomenon is by no means 
an obscure one—in fact, the singing-flame, as 
above described, is simply a modified form 
of the organ-pipe. The jet of hydrogen in 
burning gives rise to a series of explosions, 
thus giving to the surrounding air a distinct 
and well-defined vibratory motion. These 
air-waves, originating about the central jet, 
pass outward till they impinge upon the in- 
terior walls of the tube, and these in turn 
take up the motion and transmit it, in the 
form of sound-waves, to the ear of the lis- 
tener. As the character of the musical note 
is directly dependent upon the relative force 
of the jet and size of the tube, the possibility 
of constructing a series of these singing- 
flames which would furnish a complete mu- 
sical scale will at once suggest itself. 

Plain as the way may appear, there are, 
however, obstacles which until recently have 
been too great to be successfully overcome. 
With the flame as we have described it, it is 
evident that the only way to sound or repress 
a note was to turn on or shut off the supply 
of gas; and, as the vibration of the tube was 
only in response to that of the inclosed flame, 
the sound must needs be delayed for a period 
—that is, until the harmony between them 
could be fully established. Tyndall, who in- 
cluded these phenomena in the long list of 
his profound observations, added to his cata- 
logue of apparatus a “ heat-organ,” by which 
this principle was illustrated; but, as his 
purpose was purely a scientific one, he was 
content to confine his labors to the mere 
demonstration of possibilities, leaving it for 
the inventor or specialist to make a more di- 
rect and practical application, and it is to the 
result of these special -observations as con- 
ducted and applied by M. Kastner that atten- 
tion is now directed. The novel feature of 
the pyrophone—the name given to this new 
instrument by its inventor—may be best un- 
derstood by a reference to a paper on the 
subject prepared by M. Kastner for presenta- 
tion to the Academy of Sciences, of Paris. In 
this paper the following new principles regard- 
ing the singing-flame are laid down: “If two 
flames of a given size be introduced into a 
tube made of glass, and if they be so dis- 
posed that they reach the third part of the 
tube’s height (measured from the base), the 
flames will vibrate in unison. This phenom- 
enon continues as long as the flames remain 
apart; but, as soon as they are united, the sound 
ceases.” The italics are our own, and we 
have adopted them, as it is in this closing 
sentence that the secret of operating the py- 
rophone is disclosed ; for, if the separated 
jets give the desired vibration, and their un- 
ion overcomes it, then it is evident that, as a 
means of sounding or repressing the note, 
the jets need only be separated or brought 
together by some mechanical agency. Before 
referring to this, the mechanical feature of 
the invention, we again return to the memoir 
above mentioned, and, as the principle and 





construction of the instrument are there brief. 


ly described by the inventor, we will present : 


his account rather than our own. 
follows: 


It reads ag 


“T took a glass tube, the thickness of 
which was about one-tenth of an inch; thig 
tube was twenty-one and one-half inches long, 
and its exterior diameter measured about one 









































Fig. 2. 


and one-half inch. Two separate flames of 
hydrogen gas were placed at a distance of 
seven inches from the base of the tube. These 
flames, while separated, gave F natural. 
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‘As soon as the flames are brought to- 
gether, which is done by means of a very simple 
mechanism, the sound stops altogether. If, 
letting the flames remain apart, their position 
is altered until they reach one-third of the 
total length of the tube, the sound will dimin- 
ish gradually ; and it will cease completely if 
the flames go beyond one-half the length of 
the tube; under this (one-half the length of 
the tube) the sound will iucrease until the 
flames are brought to one-fourth of the tube’s 
total length. This latter point being reached, 
the sound will not cease immediately, even if 
the two flames are placed in contact one with 
the other; but the two flames, thus united, 
continue vibrating in the same manner as a 
single flame would.” 

In continuation of his description, M. 
Kastner presented certain data as to the 
length of the tubes, the number and force of 
the gas-jets, and the form of the burner, 
which problems he had solved after long and 
careful experiment and study. As it is our 
purpose, in a second paper on this subject, to 
present an illustrated description of the in- 
strument as now completed and on exhibition 
in Paris, we will close the present review 
with a brief description of the improved sing- 
ing-flame, with the mechanical arrangement 
by which the several inclosed jets are sepa- 
rated or brought into contact. It is with a 
view of rendering this latter description the 
more intelligible that the accompanying il- 
lustrations have been prepared and intro- 
duced, and to these attention is now briefly 
directed. 

In Fig. 1 we have the tube with its in- 
closed circular row of gas-jets, g. The gasis 
introduced to g through the pipes, which 
are hinged at the point a. The lower ends 
of these metal tubes are connected with the 
main supply-pipe by means of short sections 
of rubber tubing, thus leaving the upper por- 
tion free to extend or close up without affecting 
theflow of the gas. At the points db bell-levers 
extend and connect with the socket J, Fig. 2. 
As this socket is caused to rise or fall by 
wires leading in the direction indicated by 
the arrows, and operated from a suitable key- 
board, the series of jets separate or com- 
bine, and the sound is produced or checked. 

Fig. 2 indicates the jets as united, in 
Which state the tube is silent, while in Fig. 1 
the separate flames, burning in unison, give 
tise tothe note, the tone and key of which are 
regulated by the size of the tubes. 

Thus far we have presented only a de- 
seriptive account of this new musical instru- 
ment, leaving a discussion of its merits for 
the second paper, at which time we shall pre- 
sent the scientific objections to its general 
adoption, together with several hopeful and 
fanciful prophecies regarding its probable 
place in the “ music of the future.” 





Tae Swedish journals announce that “a 
new Polar Expedition, under Professor Nor- 
denskjéld, will start from Tromsé in the begin- 
ning of June. Two distinguished botanists, 
Drs. P. Kjelman and N. Lundstrom, together 
with the zoologists Herr Stuxberg and Dr. 
Théel, will accompany the ships. The plan is 
to make immediately for the southern point 
of Novaya Zemlya, where at that time of year 
Samoyeds are sure to be found. Here some 
time wil] be spent in geological, botanical, 





zoological, ethnological investigations. It is 
then intended to push on up the west coast of 
Novaya Zemlya to its northernmost point, 
which ought to be reached by the middle of 
August. Thence the expedition will divide, 
part to sail northeast in order to survey this 
wholly unknown portion of the polar basin, 
part southward to the mouths of the Ob and 
Jenisej, a district of peculiar interest to geolo- 
gists as the richest in the world in mammoth 
remains. If the state of the ice is favorable, 
Professor Nordenskjéld hopes to go up one of 
these rivers in a boat, and return overland. A 
few years ago such a plan as this would have 
been considered hopeless ; but the Norwegian 
whalers have conclusively proved within the 
last few seasons that at certain times of the 
year the Kara Sea is almost free from ice, and 
therefore that a regular communication might 
be formed between the north of Norway and 
the mouths of the great Siberian rivers.” 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


E give here a second installment of 
selections from the highly-interesting 
reminiscences of Macready, from which we 
quoted freely last week. This work, it will 
be remembered, is edited by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who, instead of the usual preface to 
a work of the kind, briefly introduces his 
subject with the following sonnet : 


“WILLIAM CHARLES MAOREADY. 
High-souled, and in the law of duty strong 
With toil to climb the steep and narrow ways 
Which upward lead, it was no common praise 
To live in clear sense of the right and wrong 
Of his vocation, and his lifetime long 
To war against the baseness which betrays 
The cause of honest excellence ; his days 
Spent in devoted study ; from the throng 
Of fashion-fawners dwelling far apart: 
A sterling gentleman; great when he played 
In England's noble drama, and the still 
House wept, or loud applauded, as its heart 
He wrought, and with imperious passion swayed 
The reins of the full theatre at will." 


Our selections begin with a description 
of Richard Sheil, the famous author of the 
well-known tragedies “The Apostate” and 
“ Evadne:” 


“A ‘call’ was sent to me to attend the 
reading of a new tragedy. The author was 
Richard Sheil, a young, briefless Irish barris- 
ter, recently married to a very pretty woman, 
niece of the Irish Master of the Rolls. No 
one could look at Sheil and not be struck with 
his singular physiognomy. A quick sense of 
the humorous and a lively fancy gave con- 
stant animation to his features, which were re- 
markable for their flexibility. His chin pro- 
jected rather sharply, and his mouth was 
much indrawn. The pallor of his sunken 
cheek suggested a weakness of constitution, 
but lent additional lustre to his large, deep-set 
eyes, that shone out with expression from un- 
derneath his massive, overhanging brow. His 
conversation was most delightful, richly stored 
as his mind was with the literature of many 
tongues, and teeming with the original con- 
ceptions of a very fertile imagination. . . 

“Young, Charles Kemble, Miss O'Neill 
(who took a great interest in the author), and 
others, with myself, met in the manager’s 
room to hear him read his play, ‘The Apos- 





tate.’ The peculiarity of his appearance, re- 
gardless as he was of the niceties of dress, to- 
gether with his harsh, shrill voice, caused sev- 
eral of his auditors at first to cast furtive 
glances from one to the other significant of no 
very high expectation ; but his intense earnest- 
ness and impassioned delivery soon riveted 
attention, and all were presently absorbed in 
the progress of the scenes. Applause fol- 
lowed their close; and, as the written parts 
were distributed to their several representa- 
tives, my forebodings were verified when the 
manuscript of Pescara was put into my hands, 
Mournfully and despondently I received it. 
Charles Kemble’s consolation for me in the 
greenroom was: ‘ Why, William, itis no doubt 
a disagreeable part, but there is passion in it.’ 
Which being true, there was nothing for me 
but to think how to work it out with the most 
powerful effect, and to work I went upon it 
with my usual determination. .. . 

“The tragedy obtained a complete suc- 
cess. Young acted admirably the old Moor 
Malec ; Charles Kemble was spirited, chival- 
rous, and gallant in Hemeya ; and Miss O’Neill 
beautiful in Florinda. In her apology for her 
love of Hemeya, the words seemed to flow in 
music from her chiseled lips. It was the per- 
fection of elocution. In the fourth act her ef- 
forts to save her lover, and her recoil of horror 
from the proposals of Pescara, raised the en- 
thusiasm of the audience to a tumult of ap- 
plause, and the act-drop fell amid the accla- 
mations of the whole house. The character 
of Pescara tended to improve my position with 
the critical portion of the public.” 


The season of 1819-’20 at Covent Gar- 
den had been a very disastrous one, and 
Macready had been urged to undertake the 
part of Richard JI, which in Kean’s hands 
had been so successful, with the hope that 
the venture would revive the fortunes of the 
theatre. But Macready was very unwilling 
to undertake the task : 


“For Richard my figure was ill adapted; 
and there was in threatening array against me 
the prejudice of partisans, and the preposses- 
sion of the town in favor of Kean’s admirable 
performance, which would denounce as pre- 
sumptuous my shortcomings, and thus retard 
my progress, if not sink me permanently in 
the estimation of those who had hitherto up- 
held me, I shrank from the perilous attempt 
with most determinate repugnance. . . . 

** But the question was decided for me. On 
Tuesday morning, October 19th, on my way to 
Reynolds’s house, where Mr. Harris resided 
when in London, to my consternation I read 
in the Covent Garden play-bills the announce- 
ment for the following Monday of ‘ The his- 
torical tragedy of ‘“‘ King Richard III.” The 
Duke of Gloster by Mr. Macready, his first ap- 
pearance in that character.’ It was with a 
sickening sinking of the heart I turned back 
to my lodgings. There was now no escape. I 
was committed to the public, and must under- 
go the ordeal. No alternative was left me but 
to put on, in Hamiled’s phrase, a ‘ compelled 
valor,’ and devote my energies of mind and 
body to the task before me. All that history 
could give me I had already ferreted out; and 
for my portrait of the character, the self-reli- 
ant, wily, quick-sighted, decisive, inflexible 
Plantagenet, I went direct to the true source 
of inspiration, the great original, endeavoring 
to carry its spirit through the sententious and 
stagy lines of Cibber; not searching for par- 
ticular ‘points’ to make, but rendering the 
hypocrisy of the man deceptive and persua- 
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sive in its earnestness, and presenting him in 
the execution of his will as acting with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 1 pass by the alternations 
of hope and fear in which my intermediate 
days of preparation were passed, and in which 
there was little to encourage me. Nothing 
better than the old dresses of the wardrobe 
were allowed me, and even for the alteration 
of these I had to pay. The night of trial 
came (October 25, 1819), to which I might truly 
apply Shakespeare’s words : 


*, .. This is the night 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.’ 


‘“* A crowded house testified to the public 
interest in the result. The pit was literally 
jammed. The audience were evidently in a 
very excited state. The scene had scarcely 
changed to that of the White Tower, in which 
Gloster makes his entrance, when the applause 
broke out in anticipation of my appearance. 
This, which was intended to cheer me, rather 
tended to increase my nervousness. It was, 
however, to me like a life-and-death grapple, 
and I threw my whole soul into all I did. My 
auditors followed the early scenes with the 
deepest interest, frequently seizing opportuni- 
ties to applaud. A friendly whisper, ‘ It’s all 
going well!’ from Terry, who acted Bucking- 
ham, was better than music in my ear. At 
the repulse of Buckingham, ‘I’m busy; thou 
troublest me! I’m not i’ the vein,’ the plau- 
dits were sudden and hearty, and loud and 
long; but it was in the succeeding scene that 
the fortune of the night was decided. At the 
close of the compunctious soliloquy that Cib- 
ber has introduced, Zyrrel enters: with all the 
eagerness of fevered impatience I rushed to 
him, inquiring of him in short, broken sen- 
tences the children’s fate ; with rapid decision 
on the mode of disposing of them, hastily 
gave him his orders, and, hurrying him away, 
exclaimed, with triumphant exultation, ‘ Why, 
then, my loudest fears are hushed!’ The pit 
rose to a man, and continued waving hats and 
handkerchiefs in a perfect tempest of applause 
for some minutes. The battlewaswon! The 
excitement of the audience was maintained at 
fever-heat through the remainder of the trage- 
dy. The tent-scene closed with acclamations 
that drowned the concluding couplet, and at 
the death the pit rose again with one accord, 
waving their hats with long-continued cheers ; 
nor with the fall of the curtain did the display 
of enthusiasm relax. Connor, who played 
Tyrrel, the actor appointed, was not allowed 
to give out the play, and the practice was this 
evening first introduced at Covent Garden of 
* calling on’ the principal actor. In obedience 
to the impatient and persevering summons of 
the house, I was desired by Fawcett to go be- 
fore the curtain; and accordingly I announced 
the tragedy for repetition amid the gratulating 
shouts that carried the assurance of complete 
success to my agitated and grateful heart. 

** The houses were filled on the nights of 
the play’s repetition ; and, on the third Mon- 
day of its performance (November 8th) at 
Covent Garden, Kean assumed the part at 
Drury Lane, with the announcement of ‘ new 
scenery, dresses, and decorations,’ and Ellis- 
ton as Richmond, For several evenings ‘ Rich- 
ard IIT.’ occupied both the play-bills, furnish- 
ing subject-matter for comparative criticisms 
in the papers, and not only for town-talk, but 
for street-ballads and caricatures in glaring 
colors in the print-shop windows, represent- 
ing the ‘ rival Richards.’ 

“The mark at which I had aimed so long 
was now attained. I was the undisputed head 
ofthe theatre, and upon myself must depend 
how much further my career might lead to 





celebrity and fortune. My profession had not 
been adopted from choice ; but it would have 
been ungrateful to complain of the destiny 
which placed so much within my reach. On 
the ‘ utmost round’ of ‘ young ambition’s lad- 
der,’ far from ‘ spurning the degrees by which 
I did ascend,’ I was the more sensible of per- 
severance, and resolved, now under happier 
auspices, to continue with unabating energy 
my efforts toward greater finish in my art, and 
with jealous diligence secure the place I had 
won. 


** Rowe’s play of ‘ Tamerlane,’ without time 
to perfect the different performers in its words, 
was acted one night. It is a heavy declama- 
tory production of the cast-iron school, in- 
debted, when first brought out, for its short- 
lived popularity, to the political temper of the 
day, which assigned to William III. the char- 
acter of the magnanimous Tartar, and the san- 
guinary Bajaze to Lovis XIV. In-theatrical 
records it is indeed memorable for one of those 
marvelous displays of tragic power that seem 
in their narration to task credibility ; but my 
father was in the pit of Drury Lane with Hol- 
man on the occasion to which I allude, and his 
account has been confirmed to me by Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, Charles Kemble, who per- 
formed in the play, and others. John Kemble 
acted Bajazet, and Mrs. Siddons was the Aspa- 
sia. In the last act, when, by order of the ty- 
rant, her lover Monesis is strangled before her 
face, she worked herself up to such a pitch of 
agony, and gave such terrible reality to the 
few convulsive words she tried to utter, as she 
sank a lifeless heap before her murderer, that 
the audience for a few moments remained in a 
hush of astonishment, as if awe-struck ; they 
then clamored for the curtain to be dropped, 
and, insisting on the manager’s appearance, 
received from him, in answer to the vehement 
inquiries, the assurance that Mrs. Siddons was 
alive, and recovering from the temporary in- 
disposition that her exertions had caused. 
They were satisfied as regarded her, but would 
not suffer the performance to be resumed. As 
an instance of the impression this great ac- 
tress made on individuals who might be sup- 
posed insensible, trom familiarity, to the pow- 
er of acting, Holman turned to my father, when 
Mrs. Siddons had fallen, and, looking aghast 
in his face, said: ‘ Macready, do I look as pale 
as you?’ a strange question, but one not unin- 
telligible under the extraordinary excitement 
of the moment. 


** The performance of Tate’s miserable de- 
bilitation and disfigurement of Shakespeare’s 
sublime tragedy of ‘ King Lear’ (adopted by 
Garrick, Kemble, etc.) had been for several 
years interdicted at the theatres, as suggest- 
ing in its principal character a resemblance to 
the actual condition of the reigning sovereign, 
George III. His death this year (January 29, 
1820) caused the restriction to be removed, and 
the play was to be revived for Kean, with a 
very expensive outlay, at Drury Lane... . 
Kean’s personation of King Lear (it must be 
borne in mind that it was Tate’s version, or 
parody, as without a very great strain on the 


word it may not unaptly be termed) could not ! 


be entirely void of those flashes of genius that 
were rarely wanting even in his least success- 
ful assumptions ; but in my judgment it was 
not to be ranked with his masterly portraitures 
of Othello, Overreach, Mortimer, or Richard, 
and such appeared to be the opinion of the 
public. Most actors—Garrick, Kemble, and 
Kean, among others—seem to have based 
their conception of the character on the in- 
firmity usually associated with ‘ fourscore and 





upward,’ and have represented the feeblenegs 
instead of the vigor of old age. But Zeap, 
was in truth a ‘lusty winter;’ his languag 

never betrays imbecility of mind or body. Hp 
confers his kingdom, indeed, on ‘ younger 
strengths ;’ but there is still sufficient invig. 
orating him to allow him to ride, to hunt, 
run wildly through the fury of the storm, to 
slay the ruffian who murdered his Cordelia, 
and to bear about her dead body in his arms, 
There is, moreover, a heartiness, and even jol- 
lity in his blither moments, no way akin to the 
helplessness of senility. Indeed, the towering 
range of thought with which his mind dilates, 
identifying the heavens themselves with his 
griefs, and the power of conceiving such vast 
imaginings, would seem incompatible with a 
tottering, trembling frame, and betoken rather 
one of ‘ mighty bone and bold emprise’ in the 
outward bearing of the grand old man. In 
Kean’s performance there were many striking 
effects, but, as a whole, the impression it left 
was weak in comparison with his triumphant 
success in other characters.” 


In May, 1820, Knowles’s play of “ Vip. 
ginius” was first produced, with Macready 
as Virginius, and Charles Kemble as Jcilius, 


“ My every thought was engrossed by Vir 
ginius. I had perfected myself roughly in the 
words of the part before presenting the play, 
and with the first of morning and the last of 
night the images it offered were present to me, 
while every vacant hour was employed in prac- 
tice, to give smoothness to those pathetic 
touches and those whirlwinds of passion in 
the part, which in the full sway of their fary 
required the actor’s self-command to insur 
the correctness of every tone, gesture, and 
look. The rehearsals, as may be supposed, 
had been most carefully superintended, and 
all appeared in the best train, when, on the 
night before the play’s performance, an order 
from Carlton House, desiring the manuscript 
(which had passed the lord-chamberlain’s of- 
fice) to be sent there immediately, filled us all 
with alarm. Of course it was immediately 
sent, and, as reported, subjected to the royal 
scrutiny. The next morning we were assem- 
bled on the stage waiting for it, when it was 
returned, with only pencil-marks drawn over 
some lines in the part of Appius Claudius, ex- 
patiating on tyranny. On May 17th ‘ Virginius’ 
was first acted, and its early. scenes were not 
unattended with danger, Charles Kemble be- 
ing so hoarse that not one word, spoken in th 
lowest whisper, could be heard ; but the ac- 
tion of the scene told its story with sufficient 
distinctness to keep alive its interest. This 
grew asthe play advanced, and in the third act, 
in Jcilius’s great scene, Kemble’s voice came 
out in all its natural strength, and brought 
down thunders of applause. With the prog- 
ress of the play the rapt attention of the audi- 
ence gradually kindled into enthusiasm. Long- 
continued cheers followed the close of each 
succeeding act; half-stifled screams and in- 
voluntary ejaculations burst forth when the 
fatal blow was struck to the daughter’s heart, 
and the curtain fell amid the most deafening 
applause of a highly-excited auditory. The 
play was an unquestionable triumph, which 
Knowles had sat in the pit to witness and en- 
joy. 

** And now came on one of the most search- 
ing of those trials in the player’s life that test 
and stamp his qualifications as the person- 
ator of distinctive characters; that put to 
proof, in no ordinary degree, the accuracy of 
his perceptions, the correctness of his judg- 
ments, his penetration into the innermost 
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a 
‘depths of thought and feeling, and, withal, 
his powers of execution, ‘Hamlet’ was an- 
nounced for my benefit on the 8th of June, 
1821. Upon this wonderful creation of Shake- 
e, in which the language is so often a 
disguise for the passion beneath it, more has 
been written than probably on any other char- 
acter, real or fictitious, within the whole range 
of literature. But are we indebted to the po- 
et’s numerous commentators for the unravel- 
ing what seems mysterious in it, and render- 
ing clear what might be obscure in the text? 
orare we not, in the generality of his critics, 
made sensible of the vain ambition to obtain 
qredit for critical sagacity, and to gain distine- 
tion by the association of their smaller names 
with the great one of the author? 


* Letting their little barks attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.’ 


“ Of most, with the exception of Coleridge, 
Tieck, Goethe, and Schlegel, I believe, this 
may be said. To illustrate and to interpret 
the poet’s thought is the player’s province, 
and conscientiously to labor to this end is the 
only ennobling and elevating duty which the 


practice of his art delegates to him. I have | 


before observed that no actor possessed of 
moderate advantages of person, occasional an- 
imation, and some knowledge of stage-busi- 
ness, can entirely fail in the part of Hamlet ; 
the interest of the story and the rapid succes- 
sion of startling situations growing out of it 
wmpel the attention of the spectator, and ir- 
rsistibly engage his sympathy. But to make 
the mind of Hamlet apparent, to render his 
seeming inconsistencies reconcilable and in- 
tlligible, is the artist’s study; and a task to 
which the majority of players, content with 
the applause which a dexterous employment 
of stage-trick is certain to obtain, rarely as- 
pire. My meditations on the character con- 
tinned to the close of my career, and I will de- 
frthe exposition of my views upon it to the 
reeord of my last performance, if I am per- 
mitted to complete the registry of my life’s 
doings. On this occasion the theatre was 
qowded, and the applause throughout the 
play most enthusiastic. It was a great satis- 
fiction to me; and a supper given at Tal- 
fourd’s chambers in the Temple was a most 
agreeable wind-up to an eventful day. 


“The genius of Talma rose above all the 
wnventionality of schools. Every turn and 
movement as he trod the stage might have 
given a model for the sculptor’s art, and yet 
all was effected with such apparent absence 
of preparation as made him seem utterly un- 
conscious of the dignified and graceful atti- 
tudes he presented. His voice was flexible 
and powerful, and his delivery articulate to 
the finest point without a trace of pedantry. 
There was an ease and freedom, whether in 
familiar colloquy, in lofty declamation, or 
burst of passion, that gave an air of unpre- 
meditation to every sentence, one of the high- 
est achievements of the histrionic art. It is a 
custom with many actors purposely to reach 
their dressing-rooms in just sufficient time to 
£0 on the stage, in order to avoid the nervous- 
tess which waiting for their entrance occa- 
tions. But Talma would dress some time be- 
fore, and make the peculiarities of his costume 
familiar to him; at the same time that he 
thereby possessed himself more with the feel- 
ing of his character. I thought the practice 
% good, that I frequently adopted it, and de- 
tived great benefit from it. His object was 
Rot to dazzle or surprise by isolated effects: 
the character was his aim; he put on the man, 
ind was attentive to every minutest trait that 








might distinguish him. To my judgment he 
was the. most finished artist of his time, not 
below Kean in his most energetic displays, 
and far above him in the refinement of his 
taste and extent of his research, equaling Kem- 
ble in dignity, unfettered by his stiffness and 
formality.” 


In the summer of 1822-23, Macready 
made a provincial tour, of which he relates 
one very amusing incident: 


“ Dumfries, Carlisle, Whitehaven, and 
Kendal, were taken in my route, where I re- 
peated to crowded audiences the same charac- 
ters, but with appurtenances and supporters 
that frequently brought the performance to 
the verge of the burlesque and sometimes 
overpassed it. On such occasions, wanting 
the patient and philosophic indifference of 
many of my craft, I could never dissever my- 
self from the humiliating sense of at least a 
temporary connection with the perpetrators 
of the miserable make-shifts that often turned 
the spectators from grave to gay, exciting 
laughter where the poet had prepared some 
of his most striking effects. One of the most 
ludicrous attempts to follow out the stage di- 


rections of the author at the least possible ex-. 


pense that I ever had the ill-luck to witness 
was at Kendal. The corps dramatique arrived 
in the town too late for the rehearsal of ‘ Vir- 
ginius,’ and I had to undergo, during the first 
two acts, a succession of annoyances in the 
scenic deficiencies, and in the inaccuracies of 
the players. My unhappy temper was severe- 
ly tried under the repeated mortifications I 
experienced, but in the third act of the play, 
where Siccius Dentatus should be discovered on 
a bier with a company of soldiers mourning 
over it, I saw the old man, who represented 
the Roman Achilles, lying on the ground, and 
two men standing near. This was too absurd; 
the body having to be borne off in sight of the 
audience. I positively refused to goon. ‘Oh, 
pray, sir,’ urged the manager, ‘go on: the 
men have rehearsed the scene, and you will 
find it all right.’ In vain I represented that 
the men ‘could not carry off the old man.’ 
‘Oh, yes, indeed, sir,’ reiterated the mana- 
ger, ‘they perfectly understand it.’ There 
was nothing for it but submission. After 
some delay, the scene was drawn up and dis- 
closed the three as described. On I went, and 
uttered my lamentation over the prostrate 
veteran, but when I gave the order ‘ Take up 
the body, bear it to the camp,’ to my agony 
and horror the two men, stooping down, put 
each an arm under the shoulder of the dead 
Dentatus, raised him upon his feet, he pre- 
serving a corpse-like rigidity, his eyes closed, 
and his head thrown back, and arm-in-arm 
the trio marched off at the opposite side of 
the stage, amid roars of laughter from the 
convulsed spectators! I need not observe 
how difficult it was fof audience or actor to 
recover their serenity after such a travestie. 


“Two or three days were at my disposal 
to visit the lake-country, affording me views 
of Ullswater, Keswick, the ascent of Skiddaw, 
and a search for the cataract of Lodore, which 
I found with scarcely a drop of water in it. 
But my visit to Rydal, even had I missed the 
beauties of this romantic region, would have 
been worth a journey, since it gave me an in- 
troduction to the poet whose works had been 
so long my study and delight. It was after- 
noon when I called at Rydal Mount, and sent 
in my card. Mrs. Wordsworth and his sister 
received me. Wordsworth was alone in the 
dining-room, with the blinds down to relieve 
his eyes, from the weakness of which he was 








suffering. He welcomed me very cordially, 
and, as [ had no objection to the gloom of the 
apartment, he talked long and most pleasant- 
ly, till, learning that I was on my way to Am- 
bleside, whither I had sent on the carriage, 
he proposed accompanying me. Ilis son 
joined us on our way, and few walks have 
been more agreeable to me or more memora- 
ble than that. He talked much; and much 
of his own poetry, and in me had a ready and 
delighted listener. I recollect his sonorous 
repetition of lines not then published, which 
have since appeared in print, that impressed 
themselves on my memory : 
* Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 

*Tis done ; and, in the after-vacancy, 

We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed.” 


I inquired of him whether the beautiful poem 
on the ‘ Yew-Tree’ related to any real person, 
but he said it was purely imaginative. I think 
he repeated from a little pamphlet he gave me 
on the lake scenery those lines on ‘ Kilchurn 
Castle in Loch Awe:’ 
* Child of lond-throated war! the mountain-stream 
Roars in thy hearing ; but thy hour of rest 
Is come, and thou art silent in thine age.’ 


As we passed, I ordered my dinner at an inn 
at Ambleside, and we continued our walk to 
the lake, where we took boat, and his son and 
I pulled down toward the farther end and back, 
Wordsworth, like the pastor in his ‘ Excur- 
sion,’ holding our attention with his remarks 
on the beauty of the evening and tle scenery. 
They sat with me while I dined at the inn, and, 
returning at twilight with me in the carriage 
to Rydal Mount, I took my leave of them there. 
Wordsworth wished me very much to call on 
Southey, at Keswick, but the evening was too 
far advanced ; my furlough had expired. 


** Knowles had been busy with his play of 
* William Tell,’ which he brought to show me 
previous to presenting it to Elliston. The 
principal scenes in it are equal to the best that 
the gifted author has ever written; but in its 
original draught it could not have been more 
than partially successful. The conspirators 
before the gate of Altorf, deciding in brief and 
prosaic language on the uprising cantons 
against the power of Gesler, opened the play, 
which was the only introduction to the char- 
acter of the hero. After the fall of Gesler, 
with which, of course, the interest of the play 
terminates, the invocation to the mountains, 
a soliloquy, was the subject-matter of a single 
scene, and the description of the eagle followed 
in another, suspending, with mere poetical 
language, the release of the audience. Knowles 
had less of the tenacity of authorship than 
most writers. He was open to conviction, and, 
immediately that it was pointed out to him 
how much effect would be obtained by using 
these speeches in the early part of the play as 
developments of character and arguments of 
the story, he unhesitatingly made them intro- 
ductions to the meeting on the field of Grutli, 
and brought the play rapidly to a close after 
the death of the tyrant. The scene in the 
second act, where Zell gives his instructions 
to his son, and hears of the outrage on old 
Melchthal, is admirable; nor less entitled to 
praise are those between Ze// and Gesler, which 
end in the archer striking the apple off his 
son’s head. There is much in parts of the 
play that partukes of the quality of melodrama, 
but the scenes above mentioned would com- 
pensate for many grave delinquencies. The 
evidence of the little respect paid to the actor’s 
art by our managers, who were for the most 
part mere tradesmen in their craft, was in- 
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stanced in the production of this novelty. 
The condition of the treasury made it desir- 
able that it should be hurried out, and al- 
though, from the alterations required, the text 
was not given to me in time to perfect myself 
in the words of the last act, I was importuned 
and, I may truly say, worried into running the 
hazard of its performance, trusting to momen- 
tary impulse for much of my effect (a very dan- 
gerous reliance), and even under the necessity, 
during the progress of the performance, of 
learning what I could of the concluding scene. 
As it fell out I did, however, manage to speak 
the text, or something near it; and the fall 
of the curtain was followed with acclamations 
of applause. For my subsequent representa- 
tions, which were frequent, I persevered in 
the study of the character, and made it one of 
my most attractive personations. Dexterity 
in the use of the bow was indispensable to the 
performance, and by dint of practice archery 
soon became a favorite exercise with me.’’ 


In 1826, Macready made his first appear- 
ance in America : 

**On my appearance at the Park Theatre, a 
spacious and handsome building, the house 
was crowded, and my reception all I could de- 
sire. The only occurrence to remind my wife 
and sister, who occupied a private-box, that 
they were not in an English theatre, was the 
rough treatment of a black woman, who, by 
some mistake, had got into the pit, and for a 
length of time was hustled about from one 
to another amid shouts of laughter from the 
white spectators, until at last she got into a 
corner, and, nestling down there, was suffered 
to remain unmolested during the remainder 
of the evening. No colored person at that 
time was allowed to sit either in the boxes or 
pit. My performances, being limited to the 
repetition of the characters in which I had 
gained reputation at home, gave occasion to lit- 
tle remark. The houses were nightly crowded, 
my emoluments were most satisfactory, and 
thus three weeks passed away agreeably 
enough. The hospitality of our many friends 
gave us ample opportunity of gaining intimate 
knowledge of the society of New York, din- 
ners and evening-parties following in quick 
succession. Customs have much changed 
since then, but, at the time of which I write, 
a stranger going to a dinner-party would prob- 
ably find the street-door open, without a ser- 
vant to answer either knocker or bell ; or, if 
one did come to open the door, he would leave 
the visitor to make his way, unheraided and 
unannounced, to the reception-room. I have 
more than once suffered great embarrassment 
in entering a room full of people whom I did 
not know, and have been recognized as a 
guest by the courtesy of host and hostess from 
being the only stranger present. The round 
of introduction that follows your recognition, 
and which you are then condemned to under- 
go, every individual shaking your hand, mere- 
ly in conformity with his own notions of good- 
breeding, and not caring one pin for you, is 
something of an annoyance. But I found the 
entertainment almost always unexceptionable ; 
their tables are usually arranged with good 
taste and elegance; freedom and cheerfulnesss 
give life to their conversation, which is gener- 
ally interesting and amusing. The scarcity of 
servants is a common inconvenience, and, 
where one is almost as much an incumbrance 
as a help, one is not surprised that families 
dispense with all the hands, as in-door resi- 
dents, not absolutely necessary. Coffee is 
introduced at the dinner-table, it not being 
customary to return to the drawing-room to 
partake it with the women (I am writing of 





the year 1826). When the ladies rise from 
table they vanish, ‘and no man sees them 
more.’ This is odious, and a remnant of bar- 
barism that, I am glad to say, is losing part 
of its detestable character in the growing dis- 
use of cigars with wine. 


‘** A new theatre in the Bowery, a low quar- 
ter of the city, was opened during my sojourn 
in New York. It was handsome and commo- 
dious ; but its locality was an objection insu- 
perable to the fashion of the place. Messieurs 
Conway and Forrest were members of the 
corps dramatique, which was composed of 
some of the best actors in the country. I was 
very anxious for poor Conway’s success in the 
States, holding him in great esteem as a thor- 
oughly gentlemanly man, and entitled to cred- 
it for considerable talent. The part he acted 
on the night I saw him was Brutus, in ‘ Julius 
Cesar.’ The performance was even, perhaps 
too tame ; unrelieved by any start of enthusi- 
asm, and correctly described by that chilling 
word ‘respectable.’ Forrest was the Mark 
Antony. He was a very young man, not more, 
I believe, than one- or two-and-twenty. The 
* Bowery lads,’ as they were termed, made 
great account of him, and he certainly was 
possessed of remarkable qualifications. His 
figure was good, though perhaps a little too 
heavy; his face might be considered hand- 
some ; his voice excellent ; he was gifted with 
extraordinary strength of limb, to which he 
omitted no opportunity of giving prominence. 
He had received only the commonest educa- 
tion, but in his reading of the text he showed 
the discernment and good sense of an intel- 
lect much upon a level with that of Conway ; 
but he had more energy, and was altogether 
distinguished by powers that, under proper 
direction, might be productive of great effect. 
I saw him again in ‘ William Tell.’ His per- 
formance was marked by vehemence and rude 
force that told upon his hearers ; but of pathos 
in the affecting interview with his son there 
was not the slightest touch, and it was evident 
he had not rightly understood some passages 
in his text. 


“In New York, where I had frequently to 
make inquiries of passers-by, I observed that 
the courtesy with which they were answered 
was not surpassed by the politesse with which 
a stranger’s appeals are usually responded to 
in the streets of Paris. A young Englishman 
with whom I was acquainted was never weary 
of inveighing against the coarseness and unac- 
commodating spirit of ‘the Yankees,’ which 
my own experience warranted me in discred- 
iting. We drove together one morning in a 
cab to Salem, a pretty town about twelve miles 
from Boston, and were frequently under the 
necessity of applying to those we met, or to 
persons living on the road-side, for informa- 
tion, or assistance in fegard to the harness or 





vehicle in which we were embarked. In every 
instance the readiest and most obliging an- 
swers were given, and the most efficient help 
afforded. On each several occasion I appealed 
to my fellow-traveler : 

*** What will you say of that man?’ 

““* Oh, that one was civil enough.’ 

*“ The next ? 

*** Yes, he was very well.’ 

* Another? 

*** He was one of the better sort.’ 

** Another, and another, to at least half a 
dozen cases, in which he finally reconciled 
himself to his persistency of depreciation by 
the general remark: ‘Ah, you have the 
luck to hit upon the good ones!’ The sim- 
ple fact being, that civility meets with ciy- 
ility. 


“The arrival of the New Year is welcomed 
in New York by a celebration of old date, but 
one that ought never to be suffered to grow 
into disuse, so sensible is its object, so genial 
and so Christian is its influence. On the Ist 
of January, it is the custom for the ladies of 
each family to sit at home to receive visitors, 
It is unnecessary to say they are not on such 
an occasion altogether indifferent to their toi- 
lets. The street-door is left open, and refresh- 
ments are laid out in an innerroom. Every 
gentleman of their acquaintance who may have 
a leg to stand on, or a carriage to ride in, pre- 
sents himself in the course of the morning to 
shake hands and to wish his fair friends and 
their families a happy new year. The whole 
city is alive and radiant with good-humor, 
smiles on every face, and the spirit of good- 
fellowship brightening every eye. The streets 
present a most animating sight, swarming as 
they do with well-dressed men hurrying in 
every direction in and out of the hospitable 
doors, snatching a hasty grip of hands from 
friends and acquaintances as they make their 
way through the moving crowd, and almost 
shouting as they pass the benediction of the 
day. In the utterance of this day’s good 
wishes old friendships are confirmed, new 
ones are cemented, social slights and offenses 
are condoned, misunderstandings are com- 
posed; where intercourse has been, from 
whatever cause, accident or shyness, suspend- 
ed, this day, if taken advantage of, replaces 
all on an amicable footing. Many and great 
changes have taken place in New York since 
the day when I enjoyed this exciting and, as I 
felt it, this touching spectacle. My friend 
Mr. Wilkes did not expect-me to sympathize 
with this outbreak of social feeling, but it 
quite carried me away. It was a demonstra- 
tion that made one feel one’s kindred with 
mankind, and I trust, if every other celebra- 
tion in this country were to be discontinued, 
that this will last while there is a heart to 
kindle with enthusiasm at its Christian catho- 
licity.”’ 








Hotices. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS.—TuE GorRHAM ComPANY, No. 1 Bond St., near Broadway, 
Designers and Manufacturers of Art-Work in Silver, for Bridal, Christening, and Birthday Presents, and for 
Family Use. By the application of improved machinery, and the employment of the most skilled artists and 
workmen, the Company is enabled to offer to the public Silverware of the purest quality, and of the highest artistic 
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y, No. z Bond Street, New York. 





standard, at the lowest possible prices. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents for General Catalogue of Works on Architec- 
ture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTRAND, 


Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your journey, be careful and purchase a copy of AppLEToNS’ 
Ramway Guive. Thousands and tens of thousands of Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy of the Gumpe. Price, 25 cents. D. Aprreton & Co., 


Publishers, New York, 





